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EXTENDING and ENRICHING the OPPORTUNITIES in SCHOOL MUSIC 





Junior figh School Books for the 


In 1951 YEW MUSIC HORIZONS SERIES 


McConathy © Morgan © Mursell ¢ Bartholome: Birge 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


with special materials prepared by Marion Bauer, Douglas Moore 
and Charles Leonhard 






























































and an album of 4 records for each book 
Columbia Records — 78 rpm — non-breakable 









































Music Appreciation Books by Lillian E. Baldwin 
MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 


3 books for intermediate grades 
THE GREEN BOOK ¢ THE CRIMSON BOOK ¢ THE BLUE BOOK 


MUSIC to REMEMBER 


for junior high school 



































For all who teach n sroom teachers as well as mus 


wisi an the CLASSROOM TRACHER 


ind by James L. Murs 


now _ MUMS FOR KARLY CHILDHOOD 


nd 195? a kinde ery school book _ the NEW MUSIC HORIZONS series 
ill peor h an album of 2 wonderul records 














also ready this spring... 


ready 

rs. ADDITIONAL RECORDS 

il the 2 additional records for each of the six albums of 
spring Bec FROM NEW MUSIC — 


mpanying Books I-VI of New Music Horizons 


= SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK—45 East 17 Street DALLAS—707 Browder Street 
CHICAGO—221 East 20 Street SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission Stree! 
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Summer Study at 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A realistic plan with emphasis on in-service training 
of both music teachers and classroom teachers. The 
opportunity to combine study with refreshing experi- 
ences of many kinds. Promotional credit and com- 
plete programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor 


and Master of Music Education. Member NASM. 


for the classroom teacher .. . 


Workshop in Kindergarten and Primary Activities in Music 
Teaching Music in the Nursery, Kindergarten and the Grades 


Elementary Education Workshop for High School Teachers 
preparing to teach in the Grade Schools 


for the music teacher .. . 


Workshop for piano teachers, including time for observation 
and individual conferences 


Study in applied music 
Graduate seminar in Problems in Music Education 


Conducting and composition with a world-famous composer 
and conductor 


for everyone... 


The Lake 

Grant Park and Buckingham: Fountain 
Music in and out of doors 

The Art Institute . .. museums . . . libraries 
Chicago’s entire cultural life 


Non-music courses in the Schools of Arts and Sciences and 
Commerce 


registration 
Undergraduate courses begin June 23 and dismiss August 1 


Graduate classes and piano workshop begin June 30 and dis- 
miss August 8 


Inquiries invited 





ROOSEVELT COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
430 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. * Phone WAbash 2-3580 























Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mendota, III. Copyright, 1952, 
by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Issued six times yearly; September-October, November-December, January, February-March, 
April-May, June-July. Subseription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c 

















Visiting instructors: 





For further information, write to the Registrar, 
Northwestern University School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


of Music. 





Music, Applied Music. 


Northwestern University School of Music 


1952 ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to August 2 


Courses leading to the degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., 
and Ph.D. Major fields of concentration: Theory and Com- 
position, Music History and Literature, Music Education, Church 
Special work available in Band, Orches- 
tra, and Choral Technique, Community and Recreational Music, 
Creative Music for Children. 


Maynard Klein, University of Michigan 

Florence Booker, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Va. 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Harvard University 

Karl Eschman, Denison University 

Harriet Nordholm, Michigan State College 


ANNUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE ON 
CHURCH MUSIC 
August 4 through 15 


Faculty: Carl Weinrich, Princeton University; Barrett Spach, 
Ewald V. Nolte, Theodore Lams, Northwestern University School 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ° Evanston, Illinois 











ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr. —— President 


1952 Summer Session 
June 23 — August 1 


(Registration, June 19-21) 
Special Courses In Music Education At Undergraduate And 
Graduate Levels: 


Elementary School Music Methods: Vocal Methods — 2 semester hours credit 
Elementary School Music Methods: Music Appreciation — 2 semester hours credit 
Band and Orchestra Clinic — 2 semester hours credit 
Fundamentals of Choral Conducting -— 2 semester hours credit 

Seminar in Curricula and Materials — 3 semester hours graduate credit 


For Summer Session Bulletin write: 
7801 Bonhomme Avenue 








St. Louis 5, Missouri 





LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Oscar Wagner, President-Director 
Assoc. Member N.A.S.M. A Non-Profit Institution 


COURSES LEADING TO 


Bachelor of Music Education 
Bachelor of Music 
Master of Music 
Diploma 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 30 through August 30 
845 South Figueroa Street Los Angeles 17, California 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


Courses leading to the degrees A.A. 
in Mus.; B. Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. In 
conjunction with the Graduate School 
— M.A.; Ph.D. In conjunction with the 
School of Education — M.E.; Ed.D. 


Year-round Projects and Workshops in- 
clude — 
Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop 
Pianists Workshop 


Eminent Faculty of Artists, 
Composers, Scholars and Educators 
Master Classes under such 
leaders as — 


Arthur Fiedler Roland Hayes 
Albert Spalding 


For information, catalogue, illus- 
trated folder, write .... ....+> 


DONALD L. OLIVER, 
Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 110 
ealth Avenue 


705 Commonw: 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





——. 
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Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


Learning and leisure go together at 
Minnesota Summer Session in the 
City of Lakes 


SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION. ALSO FEATUR- 
ING PROJECTS IN.... 


American Studies 

Scandinavian Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern Language Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 

High School Dramatic Workshop 








Write Now for Helpful Bulletin! 







Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 


763 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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SUMMER MUSIC STUDY IN CALIFORNIA 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


JUNE 24 — AUGUST 1, 1952 


@ Serving the needs and interests of Music Educators, Undergraduate and 
Graduate Students 


®@ Choral and Orchestral Conducting — Church Music — Theory and Com- 
position — Music Education — All Instruments and Voice 


® Concert Series — Lectures — Summer Chorale 
Special Engagement: E. Power Biggs, Organist 


For Bulletin write to: Kenneth G. Fiske, Director Pomona College, Claremont, 
California 














Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., we’ and Dean of Facuity 
Eesblished 1867. Operated under auspices i Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 


Cincinnati 
University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. For free catalog, 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 














Journal 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—FOURTH PRINTING 


$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


(es 





The 
University of Wisconsin 
School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 — August 22 


Courses Leading to Undergraduate 
and Graduate Degrees 


Guest Teachers 


Walter Heermann 
Madison Civic Music Assn. 


Stanford Hulshizer 
Drake University 


Harry B, Peters 
Fredonia State College 


OTHER SESSIONS 


CONFERENCE ON MUSIC THEORY AND HiIS- 
TORY IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


July 8 — 10, 1952 


FRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP 
July "4 — 18, 1952 


WORKSHOP IN 
COMPOSITION AND ARRANGING 
July 29 — 31, 1952 
Cecil Burleigh 
Robert E, Crane 
Hilmar F. Luckhardt 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
INSTITUTE 
August 12 — 14, 1952 


Samuel T. Burns 


For information address 
Chairman, School of Music 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


THE TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MUSIC 
CLINIC 


July 7 — August 17, 1952 
All State High School Band 

Maurice Mac Adow July 7 — 26 
Band Directors’ Conference July 21 — 25 


All State — School Orchestra 
Victor Kol July 28 — August 17 


All State High School Chorus 
Stanford Hulshizer July 28 — Aug. 17 


Orchestra and Choral Directors’ Conference 
August 4 — 8 
For information write 


Emmett R. Sarig, Director 
3022 Stadium 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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: 


Mid-Western MUSIC CAMP eee 





CAMP 


1952 





GROUPS © ENSEMBLES © THEORY DRUM MAJORING AND 


TIONS 





For further information write: Mid-Western 
Music Camp, Russell L. Wiley, Director, Univer- 





CONCERT BAND © SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA © CHORAL GUEST CONDUCTORS 
GUY FRASER HARRISON—Conductor Oklahoma Sym- 


BATON TWIRLING PRIVATE LESSONS © ORGANIZED REC- phony Orchestra PAUL YODER—Chicage Conductor, 
REATION AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES © NATIONALLY KNOWN Compeser, Arranger RICHARD DUNCAN—Conductor 
GUEST CONDUCTORS © OUTSTANDING CAMP ORGANIZA- Omeha Symphony Orchestra ALVIN R. EDGAR— 


Director of Music lowa State College GERHARD 

SCHROTH—Chicage Conducter, Composer, Arranger 

LLOYD PFAUTSCH—Cheoral Director Illinois Wesleyan 

University LEONARD MOORE—Assistant Conductor 
Robert Shaw Chorale 








sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 





66, 
P on now fo spend a Ser | in Music” 


July 16 — July 27 





Col 


Mem! 














SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
A | # P. rogram in 


MUSIC 
THERAPY 


At he School of Music 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 to Aug. 9, 1952 


For further information write to 
Neal E. Glenn, School of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
































tive! 








Proficient High School 





Instrumental Graduates 





String players and others. Help ear 
your way through college playing in 
professional symphony orchestra. For 
details write: 


Ralph R. Pottle, Head 
Dept. Fine Arts, $.L.C. 
Hammond, Louisiana 


es 
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For 


David | 









a department of 
Oberlin College 





OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 


® for the serious student who wishes 
intensive professional study of music 





Member National Association of Schools of Music 
® write for: 


— CONSERVATORY CATALOG 


describing degrees awarded 


— BULLETIN on ADMISSION 


and audition procedures 


— CALENDAR of MUSIC 


events for the current year 





— PROGRAMS of CONCERTS 
and also and recitals of past season 
— SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Eight weeks beginning June 16 
For Graduates and Undergraduates 


David R. Robertson The Conservatory Oberlin, O. 














Combine « vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


ee 





with Scholastic Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 to August 8 


Eight Week MUSIC FESTIVAL 
WILL! APEL, Musicologist 
GEORGE SCHICK, Conductor 
MAX LANNER, Pianist 
JOSEPH LAUTNER, 
Director 


RESIDENT STRING QUARTET 


Joseph Knitzer Frank Costanzo 
Ferenc Molnar Georges Miquvelle 


(Available for individual instruction) 
@ Complete schedule of Academic Subjects 
@ A few scholarships available 

HANYA HOLM school of DANCE 
For further information, address Director 
of Summer Session 


Colerade Cellege, Dept. D 
Colerado Springs, Colorade 


































= 
7 Egyptian Music Camp 
Du Quoin State Fairgrounds 
Du Quein, Illinois EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
June 2-28, 1952 
4 one week sessions 
Nationally known Conductors 
Band, Orchestra, Chorus, Operetta 
Sa SSR aoe Sees Cote THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
For information write: 
A. T. Atwoed, Director Howarp HANSON, Director 
Box 46 
Be Quoin, iMinels KAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 
University of New Hampshire 
Summer Youth Music School 
aT AG Te SUMMER SESSION 
c ators 
= August 11-24, 1952 JUNE 23 — AUGUST 1, 1952 
Frank Simeon — 
a ee oe Sees 
inter — chestra 
$12.50 per credit hour, Lodging and FALL SESSION 
meals, $16 per week. 
For informati write Dept. 
- Univ. of N. Ha Dorkams New Hames SEPTEMBER 22, 1952 — JUNE 1, 1953 
a leiden 
. For further information address 
tg 
EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
I reg Conducted Tour (by Air) 
to A —_ 00. : 
den, Pari, Sapealh, baer, Reman EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
eva, Etc. 
JAMES ALLAN DASH, Mus. Doc. Rochester 4, New York 
5 40 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Is there a “staying power” shortage in your cornet 
section? Are the cornetists resting nearly as much 
as playing? Then let them try a Martin! The equal- 
ized resistance of a Martin helps build endurance 
... keeps the section playing-longer. That’s why a 
7-man Martin section actively plays as much as 9 
cornetists using ordinary instruments. See your Mar- 


tin dealer —arrange for free trial of cornets with... 


THE 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOols 
OF MUSIC elected the following officers 
the convention held in Cincinnati, (hio: Pres. 
ident—Price Doyle, Murray State College, 
Murray, Ky.; treasurer—Frank |}. Jordan, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. ; secretary 
—Burnet C. Tuthill, Memphis College of 
Music, 1822 Overton Park Ave., Memphis 12, 
Tenn. The NASM has been divided into 
nine regions, and each regional group elected 
a vice-president as follows: Region 1 (South. 
west), John Crowder, University of Arizona, 
Tucson; Region 2 (Northwest), Melvin Geist, 
Williamette University, Salem, Ore.; Region 
3 (Mid-Central), Thomas Gorton, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; Region 4 (North Cen. 
tral), William MacPhail, MacPhail College of 
Music, Minneapolis, Minn.; Region 5 (Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan), David Robertson, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio; Region 6 (Northeast), 
Warner Lawson, Howard University, Wash. 
ington, D.C.; Region 7 (Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee), Charles 
Vardell, Flora Macdonald College, Re 
Springs, N. C.; Region 8 (Georgia, Florida 
Alabama, Mississippi), Frank Marsh, Mis 
sissippi Southern College, Hattiesburg; Re 
gion 9 (Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louis) 
ana), Albert Lukken, University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Okla. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK will be a 
served May 4-11, 1952. The keynote for this 
year is ““Make Your Life More Musical,” a 
the programs are focused on two main « 
jectives: (1) to stimulate year-round interest 
in music and music education; (2) to further 
specific local music projects of permanent 
social and cultural value. Many communitic 
will promote good music by American com 
posers; aid young talent; improve equipme: 
for schools, churches, and recreation centers 
provide musical opportunities for serviceme 
The letter of suggestions for local chairme 
and workers may be obtained for three cent 
postage by writing to T. E. Rivers, secretar 
National and Inter-American Music We 
Committee, National Recreation Associati 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP SILVER AN 
NIVERSARY SEASON, June 29 to Augw 
25, 1952, is announced in a most attract 
folder sent out from the camp's office at 

S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOUND 


THE PICTURE TELLS THE STORY! 
Shown are members of Student Chapter” 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Pee 
chasing his ticket, Kenneth Noland. Seatet 
left to right: Emma Lee Knippenberg ™ 
Evelyn Kolesar. Mrs. Florence S. Harley ® 
their sponsor. 
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for Schools by 


RCA VICTOR 











at S or TE vom speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here is a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 

Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the foik 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 

Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “*45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 78-B 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


» 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES @ 


RCA VICTOR #8 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 





Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


Name 


School 








Street 
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February-Marh, Nineteen F. ifty-two 











NEW ORIGINALS. . oe, 


JUNGLE MAGIC Overture $5.00 $7.50 
SUNSET SOLILOQUY 2.50 4.00 
SI! TROCADERO Mambo 3.50 5.00 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS 


THE GYPSY BARON March Paraphrase . Strauss-Walters 

DEEP RIVER RHAPSODY 

ADAGIO CANTABILE from Sonata No. 8 (Pathétique) 
Beethoven-Walters 


SYMPHONY No. 5, IN E MINOR (“From the New 
World") Excerpts from the Finale Dvorak-Walters 


NEW SOLOS and TRIOS 


FORTY FATHOMS Solo for E> or BB? Bass ... .Walters 
JABBERWOCKY Solo for Bassoon or Baritone .Walters 
JIM DANDIES Trio for Cornet or Trumpet ... .Walters 


Other Recent Releases 


PACIFIC GRANDEUR Overture .......... J. Olivadoti 
PAVANE (Pavane pour une Infante Défunte) 
Ravel-Johnson 
THE AMERICAN TROUBADOUR Selection of Stephen 
Foster Songs (Mixed Voices ad lib.) 








EEBA 


5544 West Armstrong Ave. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 





The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
@ Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 


Cc. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
8. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 








New Music — 


Band — 
Overture & Allegro from La Sultane Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 


Orchestra — 


Symphony in E> Major Stamitz-Kindler 


Chorus — 
I Like lv Here (SATB, SSA, TTBB) 
Still, Still With Thee (SATB) Clarence Bawden 
Invocation to Song (SATB) Sullivan-Maclary 
The Blve-Tail Fly (SATB) 
The Shadow March (R. L. Stevenson) (SATB) 


Piano Solo — 
The “Fledermaus” (easy arr. of excerpts) Strauss-Richter 
January, February, March (3 pieces for 3rd grade) .... John T. Howard 
The Right-Hand’s Vacation (5 pieces for left hand) .... Ralph Berkowitz 


Clarinet & Piano — 


leo Ornstein 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Phila. 3, Penna. 








N. D. N. BELHAM (standing), who j; 
senior science master at the Mid-Essex 
Technical School, Chelmsford, Essex (Eng. 
land), is the inventor of a “silent” electronic 
organ with which, we are informed, up t 
twenty-four pupils can play different pieces 
simultaneously and listen to themselves og 
earphones, while not a sound is heard else. 
where, except by the teacher who can listen 
in on any one of them, point out mistakes, 
and play back his own version for the pupil. 
Pauline Bryan, of British Information Ser. 
ices, who supplied the photo, saves editorial 
brain effort for a suitable comment with the 
caption “At least the neighbors should ap. 
preciate this invention.” 


HASTINGS COLLEGE, Hastings, Nebraska, 
has recently conferred alumni citations “ 
in recognition of outstanding achievements and 
services which reflect honor upon Hastings 
College’ to twenty-nine alumni, among whom 
are the following music educators: Boyd L 
Bohlke, supervisor of music in Sioux City, 
S. D.; Horatio M. Farrar, head of the music 
department at Southwest Missouri State Col. 
lege at Springfield; Fay Templeton Frisch, 
supervisor of class piano in the elementary 
schools of New Rochelle, N. Y.; William ¢ 
Tempel, director of music in the city schools 
of Lima, Ohio; Kenneth Wright, chairman of 
the string division of the music department o 
the University of Kentucky. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH. 
ERS OF SINGING at the convention in 
Chicago, December 26-29, 1951, elected 
officers for 1952-54 as follows: president— 
Walter A. Stults, Evanston, III; first vice: 
president—Carl Gutekunst, New York; second 
vice-president, Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, 
Minn. ; third vice-president—Alexander Grant 
Boulder, Colo.; fourth vice-president, Burton 
Garlinghouse, Akron, Ohio; secretary—E. 
Clifford Toren, Chicago; treasurer—Arthur 
Gerry, New York; registrar—Grace Leslit, 
New York. Reelected to the board of d 
rectors: Homer G. Mowe, New York; Walter 
Allen Stults, Evanston, Ill, and William 
Phillips, Chicago, 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS. The Febrv- 
ary Phi Delta Kappan published the twenty- 
second annual list of dissertations under wa! 
in education, the sixth that has appeared m 
the Phi Delta Kappan, and the second prt 
pared by Rolfe Lanier Hunt. Earlier lists 
were prepared by Carter V. Good, and pmor 
to 1947 appeared in the Journal of Educational 
Research. Art and music are included in ot 
of the thirty-two classifications, and sixty-s 
dissertations deal with music and music edt 
cation. 





CHOIR DIRECTORS — Write now 
for your FREE copy of 


A GRADUATION PRAYER 


In an easy SATB arrangement for yo" 
Commencement or Baccalaureate pre 


im 
YAHRES PUBLICATIONS 


1315 Vance Ave., Coraopolis, Pes 
ee 
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Considering an electronic organ? 
Wurlitzer makes the only complete 

line of electronic organs—both single and 
double-manual types. 


The Piano, Model 901, shown here 
may be seen at the store of any 
Wurlitzer dealer. It is especially 
designed, constructed and qualified 
for educational usages.. Important 
advantages prevail in tone, playing 
Performance and consistent depend- 
ability. It bears our first and 

only name, “Wurlitzer”, both on the 
fallboard and on the plate. 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-two 





For many years, Wurlitzer has been an active leader in 
promoting wider student interest in the piano. 

Through an educational program directed to parents, 
Wurlitzer consistently points out the benefits of learn- 
ing to play—the rewards that it brings in self-discipline, 
self-confidence, ‘poise. 

Wurlitzer further encourages youthful interest in the 
piano, as well as home practice, by creating models that 


parents enjoy owning and can afford to buy for their 
children. 


Wurlitzer fully realizes, however, that today’s grow- 
ing interest in the piano stems largely from the splendid 
work being done by music educators. And we appreciate 
the fact that this work is being aided by an ever increas- 
ing number of Wurlitzer Pianos in schools and colleges 
throughout the world. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 








Sed uiauans 
LILI Y TT ty 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, Illinois. Executive Offices, Chicago, Illinois 
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A A WHAT WE TEACH is the title the 134. 
page report of the superintende 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools t 

of education for the school year 

Mark C. Schinnerer, superintendent 

the foreword that a brief outline 

sary to contain the material in « 

which suggests the common patte 
elementary pupil, the changing | 

those of junior high school, and 

range of subjects for the senior hic! 

as well as the special schools an 

and the adult schools which ser 
people and adults in the community 
needs are not fully met by the reg 

gram. Basal textbooks adopted 

each field for the first semester of 195 
listed, and enrollments in the various 
courses are shown. The book is i ttractively 
bound and contains interesting illustrations 
of all areas of the program. Music, of course, 
has deserved and due recognition in the pages, 
Verda Evans is the editor, and the staff com. 
mittee which planned the organizational pat: 
tern of the report are: Julia H. Kratovila 
Ruth M. Robinson, Evan A. Lodge, Frank¢ 
Moore, and Harry E. Ritchie (chairmag), 
Most of the photographs were taken by Jobs 
Borza. The book is one of the outstanding 
examples of school-community relations medig 
that has come to the attention of the Journal 
staff. Superintendent Schinnerer is we 
known to members of the MENC for bis 
dynamic leadership, when, as assistant 
perintendent of the Cleveland schools, be 
served as directing chairman of the 19% 
Cleveland MENC convention committee, 
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NEW PUBLICATION. The North Carolim 
Music Educator, the official publication of 
the North Carolina Music Educators Associ. 
ation, Volume 1, No. 1 (January-February 
1952) has been received in the MENC head 
quarters office, and congratulations are due 
the editors and the NCMEA for an interes. 
ing as well as attractive publication. Herbert 
Hazelman is editor, and David M. Arnerés 
associate editor. Publication offices are 
cated at 3206 Madison Ave., Greensbom 
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MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER 
according to the October 1951 College and 
University Bulletin published by the NEA 
Department of Higher Education, is the larg 
est book-capacity library in the Middle West 
Cooperating institutions are: University o 
Chicago, University of Cincinnati, University 
af Illinois, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Indiana University, State University of Iowa, 
John Crerar Library, University of Kansas, 
Michigan State College, University of Minne 
sota, Northwestern University, University d 
Notre Dame, Purdue University, Wayne Uni 
versity, and University of Wisconsin, Tee 
type facilities at the library and the participa 
ing institutions make it possible for a scholar < 
to receive overnight copies of rare and little 
used volumes. 
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To all those attending the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONVENTION 


we wish to extend our most cordial greetings. 


Your visit to our display will be a rewarding one, for you'll find a wealth of 
outstanding material for the student, as well as for the performer. 

We have published music for almost all conceivable instruments, or combina- 
tions for more than half a Century and would like to call your attention to our special 
features, such as: 








e Radio City — and Masterpieces Albums for Piano and Voice. 

¢ A distinguished Library of Organ Music; The Jordan Choral Series, and 
Children's Songs, Operettas and Plays. 

Marks Orchestra — and Band Leary and the impressive Hampton Sym- 
phonic Series as well as the Miniature Arrow" Scores. 

e A vast supply of difficult to obtain Foreign Importations. 

e An outstanding Latin-American Department — and in particular — the 
most important works by ERNESTO LECUONA, such as Malaguena, An- 
dalucia, La Comparsa, etc. By the way, do you know that Malaguena 
alone is published in no less than THIRTY-FOUR different arrangements? 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Building Radio City New York 
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Trumpet Technic 


(or Cornet) 
by Clifford Lillya 


»A new and noteworthy approach to 
the applied music curriculum. It gives 
superb material around which to build 
an integrated teaching plan when deal- 
ing with advanced high school or col- 
lege trumpet students. 


(0 3746) 1.50 





Fiddling by the 
Numbers 


A Violin Rote Method 
by Samuel Barbakofft 


Every one is peaking this book which 
makes violin lessons enjoyable for the 
child right from the start. All with the 
simplest of procedures for class or pri- 
vate instruction. 


( 0 3747) 1.25 





Let’s Sing! 


A Collection of Part Songs and 
Materials for a Variety of Group 
Musical Activities 


Marguerite V. Hood 
and 


Margaret C. Perry 


All teachers conducting music classes 
and singing groups in the junior high, 
or upper grades, or at the stage where 
voices are changing will find this new 
book a marvelous help. It is ‘interest- 
holding and entertaining while develop- 
ing sight reading, part singing, playing 
of accompaniments, and other musical 
““worth-whiles’’. 


(0 3728) .60 


Small Fry Melodies 


Ten String Orchestra Pieces 
by Maurice Stine 


Easy-to-play, yet delighting and effective 
material for P ensemble playing. The 
ieces sound well with only the A, B, 
e parts, so the use of other parts de- 
nds on players available. (Also the 
iolin A book will give beginners at- 
tractive first solos.) 
Conductor's Score (0 3734) ‘1.50 
Piano (ad lib.) —.(0 3734 H) 1.00 
String Parts ..........--. each .50 
Advanced Obbl. Violin (0 3734A) 
Violin A (0 3734B) Violin B (0 3734C) 
Violin C (0 3734D) Viola (0 3734E) 
Cello (0 3734F) Bass (0 3734G) 








The Angus Approach 
To Violin Playing 
by Walter Angus 


A fully tested and thoroughl proved 
method for classes of violin ginners 
in school grades 4 to 9. Every violin 
teacher should know its unique starting 
of young pupils in the 3rd _ position. 


(0 3733) 1.25 





Achievement 


Choral Collection 


For Soprano, Alto, & Baritone 
Compiled and Arranged by 
Merle J. Isaac 


As may be expected from so able a 
compiler and arranger, this gives a 
splendid repertoire and a lift to_part- 
singing abilities for choruses of Junior 
High pupils or any group using only the 
3 parts, S.A.B. here are 14 choruses 
in a goodly variety of styles. 

(0 3722) 40 


Prices subject to change without notice 








CARL FISCHER, Inc. 62 Cooper sq.New Yor k 3 


BOSTON e¢ CHICAGO 


DALLAS e 


LOS ANGELES 


80 Years of Service in Music — 1872-1952 
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More Impressive 


Spring Concerts 





For illustrati 


of material and complete 
information, write today 
for catalog C-19. For spe- 
cial junior robes, write for 


catalog J-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


Ay N Marke! S$ in $ 5 


Recommend with Confidence . . 


Play with Pride. . 


Lundy -Bettoney 


y 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc 


DOROTHY WASSUM, who was director of 
music in the Denver (Colo.) Public Schools 
was married December 28 to A. E. Ellsworth, 
head of the music theory department g 
Southern Methodist University and minister 
of music at the East Dallas Christian chureh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth will make their home 
in Dallas. 


J. TATIAN ROACH and Martha Fried wer 
married January 10 in New York City. Mr 
and Mrs. Roach are at home at Briarwood 
Towers, 139-80 85th Drive, Jamaica 35, N, ¥, 


SIGMUND SPAETH started a new séries of 
radio programs entitled “At Home with 
Music,” on Saturday, January 26 at 5:39 
p.m, 2S over NBC, under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
Mr. Spaeth is chairman of radio for the Fed. 
eration. 


PAUL PREUS has beett appointed director 
of musical organizations at Boston University 
to replace Kenneth A. Welch, who has been 
recalled to active duty with the navy, 


MRS. BARBARA C. LYNT of Hastings-on. 
Hudson, N. Y., educational advisor for the 
student council of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild in Westchester County, and music 
teacher in Yonkers High School, has been 
elected president of the Westchester County 
Music Educators Association. 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN, director of music 
in the New York City public schools will r. 
tire in July after nearly a half century of 
service. Mr. Gartlan, a life member of the 
MENC, is a past president of the Eastem 
Conference, a former member of the national 
Executive Committee and has held many other 
posts in the organization. 


WARREN FREEMAN has resigned from his 
post as dean of Boston University School of 
Music and, on leave, will complete his studies 
for a doctorate at B.U. School of Education 


AT MALTA, during the recent conference 
the World Organization of the Teaching Pr 
fession, this group paused between  sessios 
for a snapshot, not realizing at all that the 
were to rate a news picture in the Journal 
several months later because the party © 
cluded the new Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. William G. Carr (seconé 
and third from the right, respectively). ™ 
Carr has been elected to succeed Willard E 
Givens upon the latter’s retirement August 
1, 1952. The party includes, left to right: 
Mary Virginia Morris, president, Departmest 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA; Rita Chetet® 
Maltese teacher; Corma Mowrey, junior past 
president NEA; Francis Chetcuti, Maltet 
teacher; Mrs. Carr and Mr. Carr; Vanet 
Lawler, associate executive secretary MENC. 
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ain EXPRESSLY WRITTEN FOR 
“ 3 eeeee \ SCHOOL BANDMASTERS; 
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3 DRUMMERS. 





Never before a publication like this! Published as a 
helpful service to all School Bandmasters and Music Educators, this hand- 
book can be a real source of important information. Comprises 28 pages 
and 179 illustrations. Easy to read text. Available to you free of charge 





and without obligation with the compliments of Leedy & Ludwig, manu- 
facturer of a complete line including drums, tympani, chimes, mallet-played 


instruments and accessories. Mail coupon today. 


LEEDY & LUDWIG, Dept. 323, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send my FREE copy of “MEMOS on DRUMS,” 
at no obligation. 


Write { Mail 


coupon or a postcard 


Name. 





copy of this great new 
drumming handbook. Address 


No obligation. 
City, Zone, State. 


! 
I 
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! 
today for your free | 
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WORLD‘'S FINEST 
DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS” Position__ 
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Recommended Volkwein Publications on the 


National Selective Music Lists 


BAND 





Grade 
| Junior High Overture A. J. White 


Full band with conductor, $3.50 Symphonic, $5.00 

3 Living Pictures Overture .. Dalbey—arr. by Paul Yoder 
Full band with conductor 

3 Bogar Fantasy in Symphonic Style . 
Full band with full and condensed score 
Full band with condensed score only 
Symphonic with full and condensed score - 
Symphonic with condensed score only ............ 


4 Paramount Overture ... Louis Panella 
Full band with conductor 2.0.00... $4.50 
INDE scssncissencinptoniciininniintemitinininsioconnsiventiinanetell 6.75 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Score & Parts Score Extra 
Grade Complete Parts 


Forty Days and Forty Nights ... Bach $1.80 $ .90 $.25 
Christmas Choral Prelude .... Bach 1.50 .90 .20 
Christmas Suite ..... Bach 2.25 1.25 

Gavotte Antique Martini 1.80 .90 .25 
Mystical Adoration 1.50 .75 .20 
Overture to Christmas Cantata Bach 1.50 .75 .20 


Three Portraits of Old Denmark 
Moller-Holst 2.25 1.25 .35 


C. K. Geary 





BAND DIRECTORS: Send for free band conductor scores. 
Send for Complete Catalog of Volkwel:; Publications 


OLKWEIN BROS.,INC. 


Music pUBLISHERS aiissurcH 22, PA. 
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JeN-Co 


DECATU R Instrs. and Accessories for B.&O. 


HS No Band is complete without Glockenspiel. 
, JeN-Co offers a choice of 4 models, chrome plated 
frames with complete equipment. 
Felt Banner with name of your School in 4" letters in 
_ variety of colors sold separately. 
| Other Instrs. of JeN-Co mfg. include Vibes, Marimbas, 
>Xylophones, Chimes, Celesta, Celestette, Orchestra 
7) Bells and Tympaai. 
"4 Also Imported Brass and Woodwind Instrs. and Ac- 
= cordions. 
See your Local Music Dealer for All 
JeN-Co MUSICAL PRODUCTS 
Or write for further information to 


G. C. JENKINS CO. 


BOX 168 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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MENC members attending the Convention 
March 21-26 will be mindful of the historic 
landmarks in Philadelphia, first seat of the 
Federal Government. At this time it is es? 
cially fitting that one of the two United States 
Service Bands appearing on the convention 
program can be pictured with the inspiring 
background of our National Capitol and the 
squadron of planes overhead. The organize 
tion shown, the United States Air Fore 
Band, will play March 25, conducted by 
Colonel George S. Howard, formerly at 
College, Pa. and for many years an @ 
MENC member. {March 24 - U.S. 
Band, directed by Captain Hugh J. Cumy, 
Commanding Officer, will be a feature the 
program sponsored by the Coanmaittes on Ue 
operation with the Armed forces. See P. 
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The £.M.B. GUIDE lets you shop at the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials, 
Just order the titles you want. Or, ask us for “On 
Approval” recommendations. Wide selections of 
material carefully screened to your needs, are sent 
on approval. 


Music On Approval, by Mail 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-two 


St's casy to order from 6WE 


Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of 
music you wish to see. 


B We mail you promptly an extensive selec- 
tion to review. You keep what you want, 
return the balance using our label. 


B Separately, you order the quantity 
you need of the selections you want 
and they are shipped at once from stock. 


P.S.: If you don’t have a copy of the new 1951. 
52 E.M.B. GUIDE write for your free copy today. 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ 
Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra 
music @ Instrumental solo and ensemble music @ 
Instrumental methods @ A complete stock of equip- 
ment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of 
music education. 
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New Guides and Teaching Suggestions 


OUR 
SINGING 
WORLD 


« 


a4 PITTS * GLENN * WATTERS 


The series now includes Now to complete the popular elementary program are valuable new 
Books, R ds, Pi A GUIDES AND TEACHING SUGGESTIONS, one for kindergarten, 
ce manga Sian ae grades 1, 2, and 3, the other for grades 4, 5, and 6 (in press). These new 
Teaching Suggestions through GUIDES include for each grade — anil 

luca 


grade 6 (1) A month-by-month outline of songs. rae 
, evelc 


(2) Specific suggestions for the introduction and teaching of each streng 
song. These show the teacher how to develop musical experience through iaains 
melody, rhythm, harmony, the playing of instruments, creative music, 
listening, and dramatization. 7 


(3) Suggestions for using in a music reading program the tonal- ing in 
rhythmic patterns which appear most frequently in music. “debur 


(4) Interesting suggested activities — games, folk dances, action itself ; 
songs, which help children to participate in rhythm; songs and pageants chiefly 
for holidays and special occasions; related music for listening. compo 

(5) An alphabetical index of songs for ready reference. ao f 
Gaily illustrated, full of lilting songs, the Pitts-Glenn-Watters books help istrato 
children to know and respond to music. Write today for more informa- The: 
tion about this child-focused series. and ir 
fession 
suspici 
come j 


G I N N A N D CO M p A N Y Home Office: BOSTON te 


it migl 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 feel sf 


DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 ag 
eri y | 
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Vol. XX XVIII February-March 1952 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Our Heritage Demands Action, Not Defense 


Tarpente ¥.S 


RE than one hundred years ago, Lowell Ma- 

son started the movement to make music a 

part of American education. The work he 
began has grown in scope far beyond anything he could 
have believed possible even in his most optimistic mo- 
ments. 

Forty-five years ago, at a meeting in Keokuk, Iowa, 
leaders in the still new profession of music education 
held a conference, which proved to be the beginning of 
our professional organization. Without question, the 
developments in the field of music education have gone 
far beyond anything that was planned or dreamed by 
those pioneers. ; 

Today in 1952 we look back on Lowell Mason and 
his work, and on the meeting at Keokuk, from the van- 
tage point of an established, accepted field of teaching, 
with a professional organization 23,000 strong, and with 
a backlog of practical experience, theoretical study, pub- 
lished materials and scientific information and invention 
available. Hundreds of students graduate into music 
education each year; music education in America has 
developed traditions, international interests, and cultural 
strength. We have, truly, a proud heritage in our pro- 
fession ! 

+ 

_ As is true of any profession or activity which is grow- 
ing in stature and strength, music education has some 
“debunkers.” Some of these belong to the profession 
itself ; a few belong to the group of musicians who deal 
chiefly with professional concert performance, theory, 
composition or some similar phase of music, as con- 
trasted with school music teaching. Once in a while we 
also find critics of music education among school admin- 
istrators and the professional education group. 

These critics of music education are likely to disturb 
and irritate those of us who are members of the pro- 
fession. We feel that they may be uninformed; we are 
Suspicious that many of them make no real effort to be- 
come informed. With growing concern we note that 
they often seem to be far removed, both from knowledge 
of what school music is trying to do, and vision of what 
tt might do with their backing. The disturbance we 
feel really is good, for it behooves us to be wide awake 
fo every criticism made, regardless of the lack of sin- 
cerity it may carry, or the burden of misinformation 
under which the critic may be laboring. It is always 


possible that there is a germ of truth in any criticism— 
an idea which will suggest self-improvement to us. And 
wouldn’t it be dull and uninteresting if no one cared 
enough about us to criticize? One of the great privi- 
leges of a strong, vital, forward-moving profession is 
to have criticism leveled at it. 

+ 

Fortunately, the morale of ‘music educators is gen- 
erally good. We like our work, we see endless possi- 
bilities for good results from it, and we are so busy try- 
ing to do it well that we have little time to be distracted 
by petty attacks. One wonderful thing about music edu- 
cation is that, as a profession, instead of worrying about 
criticisms, it takes a refreshing enjoyment from self- 
evaluation, and constantly improves itself. 

For example, we know without being reminded that 
there are areas in America where school music oppor- 
tunities are not what they should be. We have few il- 
lusions about that situation, but we are working hard 
to improve it, since we realize that part (but only part) 
of the responsibility for it hes with music educators. 

We know too that it behooves us to be a part of edu- 
cation and the schools as a whole and not a small, highly 
specialized, separate, technical area of the curriculum. 
We know a school music department that serves only a 
privileged few rapidly undermines itself. Survival of 
the fittest soon eliminates most of the music educators 
who are so poor as managers of their own time that they 
have not yet learned to divide their attention between 
general music activities for all the children and special 
performing groups. 

We are diametrically opposed to the ridiculous premise 
which has sometimes existed that music educators need 
not be real and skillful musicians. No one has to sell 
us on the necessity for fine musicianship, although it is 
often difficult to bring attention to the fact that courses 
that were originally planned for the training of skilled 
concert performers or composers sometimes waste many 
precious college hours without achieving much in the 
way of specialized technical skills needed by music edu- 
cators. We even face the amazing idea that second best 
in teachers and in practice facilities will suffice to make 
good musicians of music education students, but not of 
anyone else! 

In other words, we don’t really need to be told about 
such problems. Every good college music education 
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department works constantly on them, and the music 
educators in the teaching field soon discover that all of 
these items are important to success. The rare privilege 
I am having as president of MENC for a two-year 
period has constantly reaffirmed my faith that one can 
count on and be proud of the strength and standards, 
educational and artistic, of American music educators! 
They are generally open to change and suggestion, and 
are busy trying to overcome their imperfections, while 
some of the most caustic of their critics are simply 
raising a smoke to screen their own cluttered and con- 
fused backyards ! 


+ 


But it is not enough for music educators to be content 
to carry on with an increasingly good job of making 
America musical from the grass roots up. It is no 
longer enough, if we really want professional standing, 
just to do a good job of music teaching. It is not even 
enough for us to be able to defend ourselves against at- 
tacks. We music educators need not worry about our 


critics, but we do have one vital danger point, it seems 
a point which originates in an attitude within 


to me 
ourselves. One of the responsibilities that rests on an 
active, recognized profession is to assume leadership and 
to take the initiative in making plans and setting stand- 
ards. For some reason or other, to date we have been 
so engrossed in the business of teaching that we have 
neglected to assume our responsibilities in advance plan- 
ning for the profession. And so it has become all too 
common to lock the door after the horse is gone—to take 
action after something has happened to cause profes- 
sional problems for us. 

It is easy to complain after a certification law which 
works against music has been passed. Or after a pro- 
fessional organization or a faculty committee has set 
up rules that leave us hamstrung, with the music cur- 
riculum a shambles. Or after the board of education 
or a community group has gone on record as accepting 
athletics, but not music, as essential to education. Or 
after the crucial moment when a school administrator 
has shown himself to be too disinterested to labor with 
us to achieve a schedule which will allow music the time 
necessary to become an active force in the lives of the 
youngsters. As music educators we too often seem to 
be spending our time repairing damaged professional 
situations—which can be repaired, it is true, but only 
at a sacrifice of valuable time and energy. 

In some cases there is skullduggery behind the issues 
we face. But in most cases the committees drafting 
certification laws, or the professional or faculty organi- 
zations, the boards of education, the community groups 
and the school administrators are not against us, or 
against school music. Frequently they simply sense a 
professional lethargy in us, and an intense concentration 
on the work of the moment, which shuts out participa- 
tion in these vital, related activities. 


a 


We cry for professional recognition, but sometimes 
forget that such recognition must be preceded by active 
participation in many affairs—civic, musical and educa- 
tional—not just as directors of performing organiza- 
tions, but as interested, intelligent participants in the 
planning and working out of general activities of the 
groups. Perhaps the music teachers who cry “No time!” 
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are in need of a long, careful look at the kind of plan- 
ning that exists in the schools and communities where 
the music “setup” is enviably good—at the kind of plan- 
ning that existed there in the past when the present good 
“setup” was just being born. Excellent music teaching 
is essential to our professional success, but no longer 
is it enough. 

But are we capable of assuming such leadership? Do 
we know enough to talk education with the general edu- 
cator? Or do we care only for music, and then blindly 
try to fight back when criticized? Are we good enough 
musicians to discuss serious musical problems with the 
professional performer and theorist so as to explain our 
work to him? Have we enough understanding of the 
broad, fascinating general culture and what it can mean 
to all of us in day-to-day life—or have we specialized 
completely in music education? Have we kept up in our 
own profession of music education enough to be aware 
of new trends and materials—to be constantly weeding 
out non-essentials, whether in general music classes, 
rehearsal schedules, or methods classes? It is impossible 
for us to start on a campaign of increased effectiveness 
without continually increasing our knowledge of the 
other areas related to us, and continually cleaning house 
in our own field. 

+ 

Yes, there are debunkers and critics of music edu- 
cation, from within and without our own ranks. In 
general, their criticisms, whether or not offered with 
kindly interest, do little harm and may do us some good. 
However, we truly are, as a profession, usually ahead of 
the critics in our recognition of our own weaknesses and 
of the direct approach to improving our work. 

The real danger to music education comes not from 
these critics, but rather from within ourselves. Unless 
we look out, that very concentrated interest and whole- 
hearted love of our work which has made us progress 
with such remarkable speed as a profession will be our 
undoing. It takes more than good teaching today to 
make a successful recognized profession of music edu- 
cation. It takes sufficient interest on the part of the 
music educators to keep themselves intelligently informed 
about what is going on in educational circles and in the 
professional organizations that represent them; about 
what is happening in music as a whole, among compo- 
sers, performers, etc.; about what comes and goes in 
beliefs regarding general liberal education. It takes 
still more—it demands farsighted thinking and action. 
There must be voluntary participation in the actual work 
of our own professional organization and a real contri- 
bution of activity in these other related areas in our 
community, state and national life. 

+ 

Music education has nothing to fear but itself and 
its own failure to be a part of the world around it—and 
its failure to assert itself as a profession regularly and 
consistently, not just when its own rights and privileges 
are attacked. No heritage as great as ours can be main- 
tained by good teaching only, or even by a fine defense. 
The responsibility is ours for constructive action, with 
music educators learning to contribute their part to lead- 
ership not only in this, our own field, but also in all 
related fields that affect us, in both local and widespread 
situations. This responsibility comes to us hand in hand 
with the heritage of Music In American Education. 
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THE 


HEN GENERAL MACARTHUR and President 

Sergio Osmefia of the Philippines waded 

ashore on Leyte in October, 1944, one of 
the first orders given by the President was to re-open 
the The children were ready—hundreds 
of thousands of them. Teachers responded eagerly, 
many of the men returning from the guerrilla units that 
had been fighting the Japanese. But the school buildings 
were largely destroyed—often the best constructed build- 
ings in the provinces. The Japs had used them as strong 
points out of which they had to be shelled. 

In the early days of the war, much of the school 
equipment had been shipped to Japan, together with 
boatloads of automobiles, ice boxes, pianos, band and 
orchestra instruments, and all the movable paraphernalia 
indicative of the highest standard of living in the Orient. 
Many school books had been burned during the fighting 


schools. 


for liberation. Others came out of hiding. They had 
been buried in empty gasoline tins under houses, 


churches, and garden plots. In Leyte, the first usable 
books were the music texts. The people began again to 
sing. The unquenchable spirit of the Filipinos expressed 
pent up emotions in music. 

In 1951, President Quirino officially designated the 
week of December 10-16 as a Golden Jubilee commemo- 
rating fifty years of the establishment of the Philippine 


educational system. Music festivals were a major part 
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CHARLES E. GRIFFITH 





THE AUTHOR of this article is known variously 
in his broad field of national and international ac- 
quaintance as a principal officer of the Silver Bur- 
dett Company, textbook publishers; as a violinist of 
professional status; as a student and supporter of 
music education; as a former president of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, auxiliary of the 
Music Educators National Conference; as a world 
traveller — and as a paradoxically tough member of 
his local commando unit during World War II. As 
vice-president of the Silver Burdett Company his 
major vocation is that of editor-in-chief and super- 
visor of the music education department. .His knowl- 
edge of the music education situation in the Philip- 
pines has been gained during his several sojourns 
abroad, in which visits to the Islands have been fre- 
quent and extended. 



















of the celebration and emphasized performances of folk 
and composed music of the Philippines and that of other 
United Nations peoples. These Golden Jubilee programs 
took place in every province. 

In this half century, celebrated by the festivals, re- 
search by educators and musicians had uncovered scat- 
tered sources of ancient Malay music. Musicians went 
to remote districts to take down characteristic folk 
melodies handed down orally from generation to genera- 
tion. The University of the Philippines provided a grant 
for research into the folk dances representative of all 
areas. Composers began to use folk melodies as themat- 
ic materials for choral works, string quartets, and 
symphonies. An_ organized music education program 
based on a solid core of authentic and published Philip- 
pine music emerged in 1923-1924. 

Today, most of the Philippine songs in the music 
books present the lyrics in both English and Tagalog, 
the national language. In those provinces where other 
dialects are spoken, students often learn Tagalog, which 
they must know, through the English texts with which 
they are entirely familiar. Such was the thoroughness 
of making English the language of instruction from the 
earliest days of the American regime. 




















Teacher Training—Courses of Study 







The Philippine Normal College in Manila and the 
government supported teacher-training schools in other 
provinces of the Republic, offer Music I and II for 
elementary classroom teachers. Privately supported 
normal schools offer Music I for one semester only. In 
all institutions community music is stressed as well as 
classroom procedures. While studying content and 
techniques of teaching, the students are given the psy- 
chology of music, rudiments, dictation, ear training, 
music appreciation and creative work. The practice 
teaching program is stil! inadequate. 

In grades I-IV, music is presented in twenty-minute 
periods three times per week for one semester and twice 
a week for the second. In the intermediate grades, 
V-VI, twenty-minute periods are offered two or three 
times a week. The approach is through singing, playing 
instruments, listening, dancing and creative activities 
A new high school course of study recognizes the 
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I HEAR THE PHILIPPINES SINGING! 
Top: 1,522 children, Grades I to VI, sing at Aurora A. 
a music 


Quezon Elementary School, Malate, Manila with P. Magsanoc, 
h teacher, as conductor. The picture shows a partial view of the upper grades group, which represents about one- 
res of the total enrollment of the school. The small pictures show the boys’ glee club and the rhythm band at J. Lukban 
hool. Bottom: Children from Gral. M. Hizon Elementary School, Palomar, Tonda, sing the Philippine National Anthem 
at the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb in the ruins of Fort Santiago, Manila. 
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growing importance of music as an indispensable part 
of the education of Philippine youth. These comprise: 

(A) Elective course, one period daily—1 unit. 

(B) Elective Vocational, two periods daily—3 units 
(choruses, glee clubs, band, orchestra, small en- 
sembles, music history and appreciation), 

(C) Optional, one period daily—no credit. 

(D) Extra-curricular. 

Emerging from these basic experiences in music, a 
typical choice of materials for programs presented 
Manila during the Golden Jubilee discloses grades, high 
school, and the public sharing the music of the world: 

GOLDEN JUBILEE 


MANILA MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Phil'opine National Anthem 
GRADES I AND I 
(Songs sung during the early days of the American regime) 


en eee eee Sung by ail 


a a aa cab ae eRAG eC ekES CEN ULCERE OE OES ES . American 
The Meadow Butterfly (in Tagalog) odanatone . Folk song 
Be Ge IEEE 6tca0scquecdenscurtensercaceee ‘Pampanga Folk song 
Jingle Bells (with toy orchestra) Lenddatenteces ooeeeneen American 


GRADES III AND Iv. 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Lavandera Dance . : . Cagayan Valley Folk song 
Rice Planting (in Tagalog) .... Folk song 
My Mother Francisco Santiago (one of the most famous Filipino 
composers; died 1947, a war casualty) 
GRADES V AND VI 
(From 1901 to 1951) 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Sampaguita Vendor . Francisco Buencamino (one of the best known 
living Filipino composers) 
. Cadsawan (a retired teacher.) 
Folk Song, arr. by Francisco 
Buencamino 


Philippine Army Hymn ..... 
Tiririt ng Maya (in Tagalog) jenens 
TO BE SUNG BY PARENTS: 

Awit ni Maria Clara .... Juan Hernandez (one of the best known com- 

posers; killed by the Japanese in 1945) 

La Flor de Manila (in English or Spanish) . olores Paterno 

(composed in 1879 in Spanish style) 

TO BE SUNG BY TEACHERS: 
The Filipino Maiden 
Mabuhay ang Kalaywen ~— 
Philippines, My Philippines (sung by all) . 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 
Philippine National Anthem ; 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Bagong Balitaw ........ 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
America, We Stand Beside You . 7 
k (First sung in Baguio the day before ws Japanese attacked) 
Filipino Serenade ... Folk Song, arr. J. Molina (composer, 
symphony orchestra conductor, *neba of a conservatory) 


OPTIONAL: 


Tagalog Folk Song 


Francisco Santiago 
(sung by all) 


(selected chorus) 
Francisco Buencamino 


. Antonino Buenaventura 


. Ponce (Mexican) 
ounod 


Estrellita 
Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust” 
TO 


Juan Hernandez 

" Doiores Paterno (the first woman composer) 
_ TO BE SUNG BY TEACHERS: 

Ang Dalagang Pilipina Jose G. Santos (contemporary composer) 

Long Live Independence (1898) 

Philippines, My Philippines 


Maria Clara Song .... 
Sampaguita 


ppitadecebudeeeecusdans Francisco Santiago 


Enrollment 


Immediately after the war, with school buildings 
burned or wrecked, classes were often held in the open 
air—no desks, chairs, benches, blackboards, books, phono- 


The Japanese censor ordered the Philippine national anthem 
removed from the music books in 1 
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graphs, or the usual schoolroom equipment. Today 
these deficiencies are being courageously eliminated— 
still with great shortages in all categories. 

At present there are 22,090 public elementary an 
high schools with 4,361,934 childen enrolled and « teach. 
ing staff of 85,000. Of the total, public high schook 
account for 195,395 students and 7,294 teachers. A; 
the time of the survey, there were 342,244 enrolled jn 
private and parochial schools, and 107,200 in privately 
directed colleges. j 


Adult Music Education 






The thirty-one private conservatories and music 
schools offer cultural and professional courses with 
competent faculties of mostly Filipino teachers, with 
some European and American musicians. The opera 
season in Manila brings such favorites to the public as 
La Traviata, Lucia, La Forza del Destino, with casts of 
advanéed conservatory students and professional artists B), 

In Manila there are at least seven university bands fee 
and nine college bands. In the provinces six public Fm 
school bands and four private school bands gave concerts 
during the Golden Jubilee. Four symphony orchestras in 
Manila alone present the standard repertoire and major 
works by Filipino composers. The Philippine Amy 
Band and Concert Orchestra are conducted by Major 
Antonino Buenaventura who visited the division mee. 
ings of the Music Educators National Conference j 
1949. 




















Filipino Leaders in Music Education 







For many years, members of the Music Educators 
National Conference have met visiting Filipino mus- 
cians at national or division meetings. Mrs. Petrom 
Ramos, supervisor of music, for the entire Republic, 
is the official Conference representative from the Philip 
pines. She addressed the Conference in Cincinnati 
1924 and visited schools and colleges from coast to coat 
in 1950. Miss Corazon Maceda, of the faculty of the 
Philippine Normal College in Manila, received her mae 
ter’s in music education from the Eastman School of 
Music in 1948. Mrs. Candida Bautista, high 
supervisor in Manila, represented the Philippines at f 
St. Louis meeting in 1950. Mrs. Francisca Tolenti 
Aquino, the authority on Philippine folk dancing, 
ceived an honorary doctorate from her alma mater, Bé 
ton University, in 1949. Miss Margaret Shea, of tht 
faculty of the University of the East in Manila, earnet 
her master’s degree in phy sical education and folk dane 
ing at the Sargent School of Boston University in 1951. 
Jose Mossesgeld Santiago won the Caruso scholarship 
for study in Italy while he was singing at Roxy’s, and 
is now head of his own conservatory in Manila and the 
principal impresario. 
Since the War 


In a short period of six years since the cessation 
hostilities, musical life is gradually being rehabilitat 
American educators can be duly sympathetic that teat 
ers are underpaid, the teacher training courses are f 
adequate in extent, classroom equipment is lacking, 
competent teachers are lured to more lucrative vocatid 
Nevertheless, with all the handicaps, devoted teaches 
recognize the essential service which music educatiél 
uniquely renders to a people determined to make theit 
country a shining example of the democratic process® 
in a confused and hesitant Asia. 
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The officers representing the “grass roots” of the Music Educators National 
Conference are the men and women who, by provision of the MENC Con- 
nusic stitution, are members of the State Presidents National Assembly and of 
with the Boards of the MENC Divisions in which their respective associations 
with are state units 
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‘ators Vernon Skoog Ardith Shelley Catherine McHugh George F. Barr Mabel Henderson 
Pres. Alabama MEA Pres. Arizona MEA MENC State Rep. Arkansas Pres. California MEA Pres. Colorado MEA 








1951 Jesse Davis Melvin L. Brobst Paul D. Gable Al G. Wright Douglas Rumble 
Pres, Connecticut MEA Pres. Delaware MEA Pres. D.C. MEA Pres. Florida MEA Pres. Georgia MEA 


Norman D. Rian Ferd Haruda Paul Painter Freeman Burkhalter Gordon W. Bird 
Pres, Hawaii MEA Pres. Idaho MEA Pres. Illinois MEA Pres. Indiana MEA Pres. Iowa MEA 








Milford Crabb 
Pres. Kansas MEA 











Mary F. de Vermond 
Pres. Maryland MEA 


































Harvey R. Waugh 
Pres. Minnesota MEA 











Emerson Miller 
Pres. Montana MEA 


James E. Van Peursem 


Pres. Kentucky MEA Pres. Louisiana MEA Pres. Maine MEA 


Brad Daigle Ary Dulfer 








NE OF THE most significant conclaves at the Philadelphia 

biennial convention, March 21-26, 1952, is the State 
Presidents National Assembly, which convenes all day Fri- 
day, March 21, and Sunday morning, March 23. The As- 
sembly is the MENC delegate body representing the affiliated 
state music educators associations, and, according to the 
MENC constitution, constitutes an advisory body to the 
National Board of Directors. Each state and territory of 
the United States is expected to be represented either by the 
president of the state affiliate or a duly authorized delegate. 
At Philadelphia the state presidents will also meet as mem- 
bers of the boards of the Divisions in which their respective 
associations are state units. Charles M. Dennis, San Fran- 
cisco, California, MENC first vice-president, is the chair- 
man and presiding officer at the Assembly meetings. Presi- 
dents of the Division Boards, who are also members of the 
National Board of Directors, are: California-Western— 
Ralph Hess, Phoenix, Arizona; Eastern—Arthur E. Ward, 
Montclair, New Jersey; North Central—Joseph E. Skor- 
nicka, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Northwest—Leslie H. Arm- 
strong, Olympia, Washington ; Southern—Edward H. Ham- 
ilton, Knoxville, Tennessee, Southwestern—Gerald Whitney, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Note: Due to the recent resignation of the Michigan representative no pic- 
ture is included in the “portrait gallery." The vacancy is being filled at the 
time of going to press. A state constitution has been adopted, and application 


for affiliation of a Michigan state unit will be presented to the National Board 
of Directors at Philadelphia. 


Note: Just as the final forms for this issue are being closed word comes 
from the annual meeting of the South Dakota Music Educators Association 
that Harold Hamaker of Mitchell has been elected president. Therefore, the 
picture of retiring president, S. Kenneth Lotspeich, already in the page form, 
represents South Dakota. In Colorado and Washington, the annual meet- 
ings will not be held until after the Journal is printed—February 14-16 and 
February 21-23 respectively 
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William E. Rhoads Burton E. Stanley Julian Helms Della E. Heid Mary R. Tolbert 

Pres. New Mexico MEA Pres. New York MEA Pres. North Carolina MEA Pres, North Dakota MEA Pres. Ohio MEA 








Charles H. Cunning John H. Stehn M. Clair Swope Gertrude McGunigle John R. Fogle 
Pres. Oklahoma MEA Pres. Oregon MEA Pres. Pennsylvania MEA Pres. Rhode Island MEA Pres. South Carolina MEA 





§. Kenneth Lotspeich N. Taylor Hagan E. B. Cannan Farrell D, Madsen Georere H. Low 
South Dakota MEA Pres. Tennessee MEA Pres. Texas MEA Pres. Utah MEA Pres. Vermont MEA 
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Raymond R. Reed Wayne S. Hertz Clifford W. Brown Roger Hornig Robert F. Noble 
Pres. Virginia MEA Pres. Washington MEA Pres. West Virginia MEA Pres. Wisconsin MEA Pres. Wyoming MEA 





Is your chorus 
J 


HETHER or not you agree with the principle of 
W/ contests in music, the fact remains that many 

thousands of schools present tens of thousands 
of youngsters in competition every year. While judging 
contests in the past few years I have noticed a number 
of ever-recurring errors and faults which plague many 
directors. With these things in mind I would like to 
make the following suggestions to choral directors. 

APPEARANCE: This is often greatly overrated by 
directors who forget that the sound of the group is the 
focus of the attention of all adjudicators. Most judges 
pay little attention to costumes, robes, or other uniform 
effects, except to comment, occasionally, that the group 
is attractively attired. I would like to suggest that direc- 
tors avoid gaudy, satiny robes of brilliant hues, and, 
when choruses sing in choir robes, they avoid singing 
jazzy tunes which sound most inappropriate coming from 
an angelically robed choir. 

VOCAL QUALITY: There are many directors 
who demand an adult, mature quality from young, im- 
mature voices. Heavy artificial darkening of vowels 
often produces a strange, unnatural sound. What is 
worse is to hear groups which have heavy quality on 
certain vowels, and thin, immature quality on others, 
thus producing a checkerboard effect. Do not’try to 
force unnaturalness on your choirs. Work toward a 
natural tone, rounded and pleasant to hear. 
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John C. Whaley 





Madrigal singers, Teachers College High School, University of Nebraska, at 
Lincoln, with their director, author of this article 


DICTION: Somewhere in my training, a wise teach- 
er suggested an axiom for diction which proved to be 
quite helpful to me. It goes something like this, “When 
in doubt, sing the word as you would say it.” This will 
not work 100 percent of the time, but generally should 
eliminate some of the odd, and often amusing, pronun- 
ciations I have heard. Recently I heard a group per- 
form a bit of phonetic sleight of hand by turning the 
word “Jerusalem” into “Jay-roo-sah-leem.” I feel quite 
sure that no members of that chorus would ever mangle 
the word so thoroughly had they been taught the above 
mentioned axiom. I am willing to admit that there are 
certain vowel sounds which should be altered for im- 
proved tone quality, but I fail to see any logic or right 
in completely altering the speech sound into a totally 
unrecognizable form. 

Remember to pay attention to initial and final conso- 
nants which help identify a word. Try to produce the 
singing tone on the vowels in every word. I know of a 
state final contest in which sixteen of twenty-two entries 
(choruses) were criticized for major diction errors. 


CHOICE OF MATERIALS: Some directors have 
put their youngsters in a bad spot by choosing materials 
which are far too advanced technically for the immature 
performers. I believe that most judges would prefer to 
hear a moderately difficult number performed well, 
rather than an extremely difficult selection in which the 
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perform: ers could not possibly muster enough technical 
ability to perform it passably well. 

With all the excellent music written a director has a 
wide latitude of choice in his selection, and yet the same 
music is heard repeatedly throughout the same contest. 
For example, in one contest I heard Bless This House 
nine times in two hours. This happened, incidentally, 
in a state where there was no list of required numbers 
from which selections had to be chosen. Show some 
originality in selecting your music. By giving the judge 
something fresh to hear, you will not have to match 
another performance of the same composition. Choose 
something of musical value which will show your group 
to best advantage—and do it to the best of your ability. 


READINESS FOR CONTEST: The art of readying 
youngsters for contests often reminds me of the train- 
ing of a Kentucky Derby candidate. Many groups ap- 
pear to be so overtrained that they are “stale” in per- 
formance, and seem to go through the number with a 
mechanical sureness but little in the way of emotional 
power. This situation is more frequent than that in 
which performers are insecure because of lack of time 
spent in preparation. Start on your contest music early 
and work on it gradually rather than attempting a driv- 
ug finish in order to be prepared. No director is justi- 
fied in working on contest music to the exclusion of the 
breadth of material needed for a rounded music educa- 
tion program. 


CONFIDENCE: As I hear comments by students 
and teachers at the various contests, the thought occurs 
to me that the great bulk of teachers are “missing the 
boat” so far as mental preparation is concerned. With- 
out entering the old argument about “winning” as the 
aim of contests, I think that a director must give young- 
sters a frank statement as to the odds against their be- 
ing rated tops in their division. Your pupil may be the 
best in his town, and perhaps the best in his field that 
ever came from that town, but he may be surpassed by 
several from other localities when the final ratings are 
amounced. Participants who are poised, and who take 
their winning or losing well are those who have not been 
ed to expect a “I” rating by their directors, but have 
teen prepared to do their best work. Confidence is not 
the result of overpraise, but of sound training and en- 
couragement. 


PITCH ACCURACY: Very few groups seem to 
escape intonation difficulties. Of course, this problem 
goes back, basically, to the grade school music program, 
for many groups seem constitutionally unable to main- 
‘ain pitch with or without accompaniment.’ Many 
groups, however, seem quite baffled by change of per- 
forming location from the normal rehearsal room (often 
a small non-soundproofed room) to a large auditorium 
of, in the case of solos, a room of totally different ac- 
coustical properties. If you know in advance of the 
ype of room in which you will perform, try to match 
it during the last few weeks of rehearsals. Often 
‘choruses and bands which are accustomed to a small 
‘ehearsal room fail to approach their normal perform- 
ance in the large auditorium. Use your city auditorium, 
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‘Comment of a member of the Editorial Board: “This is not neces- 
| sarily a true statement.” Reply to the comment by another Ed. Bd. 
Deter: “So what?” Author’s rebuttal: “Excuse the ‘commercial.’ 

also teach elementary music methods.” 
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| Around the Editorial Board 


MEMBERS of the Editorial Board who reviewed 
| the manuscript titled, “Is Your Chorus Ready for 
| Contest?” made a number of significant comments 
| which Journal readers and author John Whaley will 
| appreciate: 

| “Very sane and constructive. One may wonder, 
if contests are worth while, why such elementary 
suggestions must still be made after so many years 
of competitive effort. "3 


“It is hoped that antinn can for themselves stress | 
| the points discussed in the paper from the standpoint | 
| of values in connection with the everyday routine of 
| a chorus. Adjudication is something that should be 
taking place at every chorus rehearsal, with the partic- 
ipants themselves so ‘ear-conscious’ that evaluation 
goes on every minute—with the singers themselves 
doing much of the evaluating. Why limit the adjudi- 
cation to the contest appearance?” 


“I like this simply written, good sense presentation. 
| It should be helpful to many people. 


“Some may feel that there are gaps in the cover- 
age of the article, especially sections dealing with 
interpretation. But it does contain some fine, practi- 
cal admonitions in terse and readable form—worth 
the review of any conductor, whether or not his con- 
cern is with preparation for a contest or just prepar- 
ing his group to do the best singing of which they 
are capable... .” 

“Readers should be cautioned not to consider this 
a complete treatise on the preparation of choral 
groups. The author is summarizing some of the 
more common errors which have come to his atten- 
tion as an adjudicator, and he makes some excellent 
suggestions for the correction of these situations. . . 
Whether or not groups are being trained for contest 
performance, Mr. Whaley’s points make good criteria 
for the teacher’s own every-day adjudication.” 








armory—or even rehearse outdoors if you know you 
are to be faced with this situation. If you do not have 
risers and know you will use them at the contest center, 
rehearse your group on the steps of the courthouse, 
school, or church, or even on a sloping lawn. The 
sudden elevation causes many youngsters to feel very 
conspicuous and they “freeze up.” Perhaps the director 
will also discover a much better blend or balance by 
rearrangement of position. 


ACCOMPANIMENT: Don’t omit the piano on 
highly rhythmic numbers. On the other hand, do an a 
cappella number if your group can sing in tune without 
accompaniment.” 

A director belongs in front of a large group to insure 
accurate attacks and releases. This is often suggested to 
groups whose director sits at the piano and tries to con- 
duct with his head. Never present this kind of a piano 
solo with chorus accompaniment. 

Try to avoid such excellent concert pieces as Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring, which has long piano interludes be- 
tween the somewhat incidental choral music. The judge 
does not want to listen to the accompanist as a soloist. 
There is usually a competition event for piano soloists. 


PHRASING: Vocal teachers often ove.look the value 
of connecting the word content with the musical phrase. 
Sentences are broken by group .breathing where stag- 
gered breathing would produce desired continuity. Care- 


*Comment of a member of the Editorial Board: “A group that does 
not sing’ in tune without accompaniment usually does not sing in tune 
with accompaniment.” Comment on the comment by an Ed. Bd. col- 
league: ‘“‘So what?” 
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ful analysis of the musical line and its association with 
the word thought will help produce a much more intel- 
ligent result than is often achieved. 


SMALL ENSEMBLES: I would suggest having 
a sextet or trio whose members are not soloists for the 
simple reason that they may gain better teamwork 
through improved blend and balance. So often I have 
noticed that a section made up of the best single girl 
soloist in school plus two other singers produces a 
“follow-the-leader” effect, where the strong voice stands 
out above the others in the section. This, of course, 
does not give the desired blend of voices which is so 
vital in small ensembles. Try to find voices which have 
matched quality for your small ensembles. The “reed” 
voices, unless trained very carefully, will not blend with 
the “flute” Impress upon your small groups the 
need for perfect teamwork. No ensemble is better than 


its weakest member. 


voices. 


These principles apply to the larger choral groups also. 
Uniform tone quality throughout the group will help 
a great deal in achieving the necessary blend within the 
large group. Most choruses are heavily loaded with 
sopranos and extremely short in tenors. If this is your 
situation, lighten up your soprano volume and encourage 
the tenors. In the meanwhile concentrate on more tenors 
rather than adopting the easier way out by having altos 
sing tenor parts. 


INTERPRETATION: I often wonder if some di- 
rectors can interpret the simple letters pp and mp. Most 
choruses do not possess them in their dynamic reper- 
toire, and their singing is largely a matter of /oud and 
louder. Without a true pianissimo, much of the emo- 
tional value of music is lost. This, of course, does 
not mean that every piece of music must have a pianis- 
simo in it, but when one is indicated, some attempt 
should be made to achieve it.  l.terestingly enough, 
some groups attain their only real blend and quality 
during their attempts to sing softly. A group which 
thoroughly interprets the mood as the composer indicat- 
ed, will find that the adjudicator will probably consider 


this an unusual experience for him and that he will 
have something favorable from which to work. Re. 
cently an enthusiastic choir practically parted my hair 
with a tremendous blast of sound all the way through 
a piece of music entitled Lullaby for Mary’s Son. Ap. 
parently, it did not occur to the director that most lulla- 
bies are intended to be sung softly. I didn’t write it in 
the comment to this chorus, but I was tempted to say, 
“Ssh! You'll wake the baby!” ; 

CONDUCTING: hamper their 
choirs by nervous, jerky conducting. Others use such 
wild gestures that they detract from the performance, 
Careful attention to practice in front of a mirror will 
help you prepare your contest numbers. If the attacks 
and releases of your chorus are not crisp, the chances 
are strong that your conducting may be at fault. Check 
your conducting to see if it is clear, and eliminate all 
unnecessary motions which may confuse a group under 


Some directors 


pressure. 
+ 

These suggestions and criticisms may seem unduly 
elementary, but so many directors apparently overlook 
them that judges often tell each other that they get tired 
of making the same old comments again and again, when 
every trained director should know how to relieve some 
of these acute situations. Eliminate some of these sim- 
ple faults and let the judge spend those fleeting seconds 
making suggestions fer improvement, instead of strug- 
gling to keep up with the glaring errors in basic funda- 
mentals. Many times I would like to suggest some minor 
points which distinguish the average choir from the 
superior one, but unfortunately I have to write out such 
things as, “the intonation was generally poor”; “very 
little interpretation”; “follow your markings”; “I 
couldn’t understand your words”; ete. I would much 
prefer to make suggestions which would seem minor to 
these, but would serve to put a final polish on the per- 
formance. 

Good luck! 


Don’t shoot the next adjudicator you see! 
Who knows? It might be “me”! 


College Band Directors National Association—Southwestern Division 


Thirty-seven college band directors attended the Southwestern Division meeting of CBDNA, which was held on the campus 


of the University of Oklahoma. 


Host was Leonard H. Haug, director of the U. of O. bands and chairman of the South- 


western Division. # The CBDNA meeting in connection with the biennial convention of MENC was announced by president 

L. Bruce Jones for Wednesday afternoon, March 6. # The next national convention of CBDNA will be held in Chicago # 

the Congress Hotel December 19-20, 1952. This will be the first biennial meeting under the new CBDNA schedule of holding 
division and national meetings alternating years. , 
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Buddy Saffer ; 
CBS (New York) Staff Flip Phillips 
Orchestra. Plays Arthur Perennial Down Beat 
Godfrey’s Talent Scout and Metronome Poll 
and other studio and winner. Plays Selmer 
TV shows. Plays Selmer (Paris) Tenor. 
(Paris) Alto. 


Glen Johnson 
Great West Coast 
artist and teacher. 
Has played Selmer 
(Paris) Alto Sax for 


16 years. 
Star Sax men say: 


There’s no substitute for a 


Stan Getz 


Consistent Down Beat ard 
Metronome Poll winner. 
Plays Selmer (Paris) Sax. 
{r. —> 
>~ 1 
" 


That’s why 80% of the highest paid saxophonists are 


)" 


Selmer users . . . and that’s why you'll find them playing Selmer 
all the way . . . for full-throated brilliance, for effortless 


playing in any register, for smooth balance at any volume. 
Lee Konitz 


Uf 74 j ! i — 
Stellar Alto Sax e Obey that impulse! Stop in at your Selmer dealer today 
and Metronome / 


Fee winner. 7, ia and try the new 1952 Super-Action Selmer (Paris) sax. 
Discover for yourself why so many star sax men play Selmer 


exclusively. Mail the coupon below for our free booklet. 


STAR-STUDDED BRILLIANCE CHOOSE SELMER 


° H. & A. SELMER, INC. 
FREE BOOKLET on Dept. J-31, Elkhart, Indiana 





Please send my copy of your free booklet 


yours for the asking— de 
describing the new Selmer (Paris) sax. 


describes the many 
outstanding features of the 
new 1952 Super-Action 
Selmer (Paris) Sax that will 
help make your playing 
easier and better. Write for 
your copy now! 
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Music Education and the 


ational 


A CHALLENGE TO MUSIC EDUCATORS 

was the title of a report published in the Jan- 

uary Journal announcing the program for co- 

operation with the Armed Forces planned by a 

group representing the MENC and the Army, 

Navy and Air Services. Here is a call to action 
and a description of the plan. 


HE RESPONSE to the announcement of the plan 

for cooperation with the military authorities 

indicates the anticipated widespread interest on 
the part of music educators. As was stated in the pre- 
vious issue of the JOURNAL, ours is a special challenge 
because we are called upon for the specialized kind of 
citizen effort we are particularly qualified to contribute 
to a large-scale enterprise involving the military and 
civilian elements of hundreds of communities. But 
there is more than challenge; there is urgency. 

What has so often been said in so many ways about 
music as a life-essential in time of peace or war seems 
to have been fairly well supported by leaders in cur- 
riculum development. The cultural values of musical 
training and experience for all children have a place 
among the objectives of our total education program. 
Such objectives are inherent in the spirit, philosophy and 
practices which mark the United States as distinctive 
among nations—and, by the same token, could mark us 
for destruction in the minds of men who find our ways 
inimical to their selfish concerns.’ 

This, simply stated, is our only good argument for 
becoming a powerful military nation on a permanent 
basis. 


“Tt is in the minds of men that wars begin. . . .It is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 


Welfare 


And we can’t stop now. We must protect, preserye 
and extend our educational gains. There are serious 
problems arising from the interruptions in our economy 
and in the school and family routines of most households 
due to the necessity for manning our tremendous mili- 
tary establishment. 

It is earnestly hoped that the beginning of the program 
for cooperation with the Armed Forces as outlined here 
by the committee can be put into action at once. Even 
though your community is not in the vicinity of a post, 
there may be contributions you can make at long range, 
And, with more and more of our youth going into the 
armed forces, our hearts will be pretty close to the 
military centers wherever we live. 

The essence of the challenge, therefore, to educators 
and to all of us is to carry on our home jobs as nearly 
as possible just as,though there were no interruptions, 
and at the same time take on added responsibilities for 
our young people who are temporarily away from home. 

Is there any other way to preserve our nation—or our 
educational program, or any part of it? CYB. 





Getting Down to Business 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation with the 
Armed Forces 


OLLOWING the first meeting of this committee on 

November 13, 1951 the members have been active in 
collecting information and organizing plans to present 
to the MENC in Philadelphia (meeting, Sunday, March 
23, at 4 p.m.). The music educators on this committee 
represent all phases and levels of music education: ele 
mentary, junior and senior high schools; music depart- 
ments of colleges and universities; conservatories of 
music ; supervision of vocal and instrumental instruction; 
administration. Many of these representatives have them- 
selves had experience in the Armed Forces, and there- 
fore they are well qualified to understand both the needs 
of the service personnel and the civilian resources to 
meet these needs. 

The six areas of possible cooperation considered by 
the committee upon which detailed subcommittee reports 
were submitted are the following: 

. Curriculum activities. 

. Listening activities. 

. Participating activities. 

. Equipment and facilities. 
. Home hospitality. 

. Counseling activities. 

A separate report on counseling activities (No. 6) 
will be published at a later date. The subcommittee on 
counseling has assembled, with the assistance of guidance 
counselors, a very long list of questions which have been 
asked by high school students. When answers to these 
questions have been supplied by the Armed Forces 
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advisers, the information should prove valuable to high 
shool guidance counselors and others interested in this 
grea of activity. 

The reports on the first five areas have been discussed 
at subsequent meetings of the Committee. A thorough 
agreement has been reached and the following condensed 
information is presented to music educators upon unani- 
mous recommendation of the members of the committee. 

Attention is called to the first three general classifica- 
jon under which opportunities for cooperation are 
listed below : 

|. Activities of Armed Forces personnel. 

2. Exchange of opportunities between Armed Forces 
personnel and nearby communities. 


3. Contributions from community to Armed Forces 
personnel. 

The fourth classification is intended to suggest some 
of the means by which the three classes of activities 
may be implemented. 


Opportunities for Cooperation 


5 


Participation and Listening Activities 
for Armed Forces Personnel 


Opportunities for service personnel to join, when possible, 
community or civic orchestras, bands, choruses, church 
choirs, high school bands and orchestras, chamber music 
groups. 


» 


. Opportunities for service personnel to enroll in adult edu- 
cation courses, in music appreciation or theory courses, 
for private or class lessons in voice and/or instruments 
at local colleges and other schools, at special fees whenever 
possible. 

. Opportunities for Armed Forces personnel to hear and to 
borrow records, to enjoy radio, television and films at 
public libraries, at recreation centers, at schools and col- 
leges, at radio stations, at U.S.O. and other community 
servicemen’s centers, in private homes and in theaters. 


Distribution of tickets for concert, theater and museum 
attendance for performances by professional and semi- 
professional organizations, at schools, churches, music 
clubs, service clubs, fraternal groups, amateur groups, and 
public recreation departments. 


o 


is 
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Exchange of Opportunities (Individual, Group) 
for Armed Forces Personnel and Community 


. Invitations from the Post and from the community for 
an exchange of band leaders, chorus conductors, soloists, 
teachers, speakers, music consultants and advisors, adjudi- 
cators, arrangers and composers, masters of ceremonies. 


» 


. Joint membership of community and post personnel in 
performances by bands, orchestras, choruses, glee clubs, 
chamber music groups, musical reviews, recitals, etc. 


This is a condensation of reports presented at recent meetings of the 
Committee on MENC Cooperation with the Armed Services—a su 
committee of the MENC Committee on Music Education and the Na- 
tional Welfare, of which Newell Long, School of Music, Indiana Uni- 
versity, is national chairman. Chairman of the subcommittee is Virginia 
Carty, dean of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 
tr members of the subcommittee: Mary Cross, Montgomery Blair 
Senior High School, 501 Dale Drive, Silver Spring, Md.; Mary F. de 
ermond, president’ of Maryland Music Educators Association, 302 
R rborn Ave., Silver Spring; Richard emagomery, High School, 
pekville, Md. ;’ Hendrick Essers, 1730 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
. C.; Miriam Hoffman, supervisor of music, car ‘of Education, 
nagerstown, Md. ; Thomas Lawrence, 218 Newburg, Catonsville, Md: 
ter Petranek, 9821 Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring; Corwin Taylor, 
supervisor of instrumental music, Board of Education, Baltimore ; 
Bernard Walton, Washington, D. C., Public Schools; Richard Werder, 
Dee department, Catholic University, 1620 Michigan Ave., Washington, 


, The Material here presented was collated and organized in condensed 
Miss Carty, chairman of the subcommittee. 
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Opportunities for Assistance from Community 
for On-Post Activities 


Contributions of records to Post collections. 


Assistance to Post performing groups by lending equip- 


ment, etc. 


(details outlined under 4). 


Performances on Post by school, church, community and 


professional groups. 


Equipment, Supplies and Facilities 


Potential sources of supply: 


Local schools and colleges. 
Homes. 
Churches. 


YMCA, YWCA, YM & YWHA. 


Libraries. 

Museums. 

Radio stations. 

Local choral organizations. 
Local theaters. 

Local opera companies. 
Local bands and orchestras. 
Private music teachers. 


Items of equipment, etc.: 


Auditoriums, halls, theaters. 
Practice and rehearsal rooms. 
Listening rooms. 
Phonographs, radios, television 


Sets. 
Phonograph records. 

OOKS. 
Magazines and newspapers. 
Radio and television programs. 


Music dealers. 

Book stores. 

Local concert bureaus. 
Public recreation departments. 
Parent-teacher associations. 
Local federated music clubs. 
Woman’s clubs. 

Service clubs. 
Homemakers’ clubs. 
Veterans’ clubs. 

American Legion Posts. 
Chambers of Commerce. 


Music library supplies. 
Choral music lists. 
Instrumental music lists. 
Musical instruments. 


“Easy to play” instruments— 
harmonicas, tonettes, auto- 
harps, ukuleles, etc. 


Risers for choruses. 
Staging facilities including 


lighted music stands. 
Properties s 
Scores and show scripts. 


Concert information pamphlets. 
Printed music and books. 


Envelopes, folios. 


Possible Services : 

To provide lists of choral activities and facilities in the community. 

To provide meeting places for choral groups. 

To arrange home hospitality. 

To help provide printed music and music library supplies. 

To furnish information concerning the selection and purchase of 
music. 

To help provide instruments, music and supplies. 

To furnish information concerning the purchase of instruments in- 
cluding the demonstration of their use. 

To provide facilities for listening-—comfortable room with player and 
records, radio or television set. 

To lend recorded materials. 

To provide information about the purchase of recorded materials. 

To provide information about reference materials. 

To lend or sell reference materials. 

To provide information about local concerts. 

To help supply tickets to concerts. 

To provide rehearsal facilities. 

To provide scores and show scripts. 

To furnish information concerning local resources. 

To provide auditorium, staging facilities and audiences for produc- 
tions. 

To lend or otherwise provide properties for productions including 

musical instruments, 


necessary 






Important 


All contacts to be made with the Special Service officers at 
the Post and through the local unit of the Federated Music 
Clubs, wherever possible. 

































Practical Music 


HOWARD BARLOW 


THIS is the conclusion of Mr. Barlow’s article, 
the first installment of which appeared in the 
January issue of the Journal. As mentioned 
previously, Mr. Barlow is musical director of 
the NBC “Firestone Hour” and the material in 
this article ‘is taken from the author’s manu- 
script of an address delivered at the Ohio Music 
Education Association state convention in 
Akron, Ohio. 


T IS more or less well known that a publishing 
house can popularize a song by spending some 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars on its promo- 

tion. Of course, the song and lyrics must have merit. 
Sometimes a songwriter who is in the center of publish- 
ing activities of New York or Los Angeles cannot get 
a song popularized. Sometimes a song waits for vears 
before it has its chance. 

This situation is what faces the aspiring composer of 
popular songs in this field. 


Suggestions to Composers 


I have made urgent pleas to composers at times to 
write tunes that can be remembered by the listener. I 
have pointed out that the traditional repeat of the exposi- 
tion section of classical symphonies was for the purpose 
of making the audience familiar with the principal melo- 
dies before the development section began, and the reca- 
pitulation section was put where it is to recall the melodies 
again, thereby impressing them more forcefully on the 
listeners’ memory. I have pointed out that when you 
attend a musical show, you hear the hit tune as you enter 
the theater; you hear it several times during the per- 
formance ; and you leave the theater under an orchestra 
barrage of the same tune. In the old days (when people 
played the piano) you bought a copy at the front door 
when you started for the subway. 

I have also pointed out to composers that an orchestra 
is composed of human beings, not machines—that they 
are subject to the same human failings as anyone else. 
Brains trained to even beats in a bar cannot suddenly 
switch from 4/4 or 3/4 to 13/16 or 17/8 without plenty 
of rehearsal. The compositions of the great Stravinsky 
which have stood the test of time are the ones which 
are straightforward and not unplayably complicated. 
Sibelius can write the most complicated rhythms in 
regular bars. He merely marks accents where he wants 
them. The barring of his compositions follows the 
traditional and easy-to-read pattern. The change of 
rhythm is self-contained within the bar. Sibelius is a 
practical musician. One of our best known contemporary 
American composers had this same argument with the 
late conductor of the Boston Symphony. The composer 
argued that his complicated composition was really not 
complicated in sound. It only looked complicated on 
paper. He claimed that it could be prepared for per- 
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formance in half an hour of rehearsal time—whereupon 
Mr. Koussevitsky invited the composer himself to re- 
hearse the composition for half an hour the following 
morning. This was done—after one hour of rehearsal, 
the orchestra had mastered the first four bars of the 
After this experience the composer changed his 
Today, his music is possibly played 
Who is 





piece. 
style completely. 
the most of any of our American composers. 
he? The very talented Aaron Copland. 

Sometimes a composer appears to write to confound 
the conductor. I believe that he hopes to make the 
conductor think that any composition as complicated as 
this one must, of necessity have come from a really 
great mind—and coming from such a great mind, it 
must be good, and what a fool he, the conductor, would 
be if he lost the oportunity of being the first to recognize 
this great mind and play his composition. Some con- 
ductors succumb to this line of reasoning. In the days 
of Beethoven a concert sometimes lasted four or five 
hours! The symphony was the popular form of enter- 
tainment. Beethoven first made sure that he wrote a 
beautiful melody—then he drove it home by repetition. 
Today, the symphony is looked upon by far too many 
people as something formidable that should be avoided 
if possible. If the general public has heard a symphony 
often enough to remember the melodies, they will like 
it because they know it. Too many composers copy an 
outworn European pattern. If a composer who is fully 
qualified would take the basic idea that Haydn had in 
creating the symphony, he might have a better chance 
for success. If our composers would use modern dance 
forms, improving on the Tin Pan Alley technique, they 
might create symphonies which the general public would 
like and accept. 


Nee MID se cd boda xceanceds Gay Foxtrot 
PE SIN i oo as nnentateeepans aacers Blues 
Third movement .......... Scherzo—fast waltz 
Fourth movement ............ Combine them ali 
er 6 bee ao oe ae nena 16 minutes 


Practical Music Writing 


The composer must write music that the public wants 
to hear. It can be done without lowering the standard 
of music. Kurt Weil did it in “Street Scene” and “Lost 
in the Stars.” The writing is correct and the tunes are 
easy to listen to. Weil’s prosody was not very good 
because he did not understand the language well enough. 
Gian Carlo-Menotti is doing the same thing now on 
Broadway with “The Medium,” “The Telephone” and 
“The Consul.” His prosody is excellent. 

The lyrics to most popular tunes are inane and vapid. 
Yet, when a catchy tune by Jerome Kern has believable 
lyrics, the song is not offensive to the finest musician. 
The wedding of words and music as accomplished by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein in Oklahoma, Carousel, and 
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South Pacific is excellent. My only quarrel with such 
weddings is that no really great artistic purpose is 
achieved. I wish that our popular composers were 
better craftsmen. 


Problems of Remuneration 


The composer has another great problem. After he 
has ~vritten an acceptable composition, how is he going 
to reap his reward? How is he going to get enough 
money from his last work to live while he writes another 
one? Most publishers accept symphonic scores on a 
rental basis. They rent the score and parts for a set 
fee which is divided between the composer and the pub- 
lisher, but they do not print either score or parts. It 
is even difficult now to buy any of the old masters scores 
or orchestra parts. The original plates of the European 
masters were melted up abroad for bullets during two 
world wars, and no publisher wants to spend the money 
required to make new plates. ASCAP members receive 
some remuneration for their compositions but it is not 
easy to become a member of ASCAP. Before the art 
of writing music on paper was invented, music was 
passed on from generation to generation orally. Folk 
songs were written by someone but their identity is lost 
in the past. Without music to perform, there would be 
no music. New ideas and melodies are in constant 
demand. Before radio, a hit song was good for a year 
and sold a million copies. Now, radio wears them out 
in a few weeks and the sale of the sheet music is only 
a fraction of what it used to be. Phonograph records 
are one source of income for the composer, but the 
percentage he receives is ridiculous in comparison with 
what the performer and the recording companies make. 
His opportunities for a performance are practically nil 
—the chances for publication even less. From whom 
does he expect to receive a reward for his labors? Per- 
formance fees paid by major symphony orchestras for 
well known compositions available on a rental basis, are 
very small—usually around $25.00 per performance. 
In the case of operas such as Puccini’s, it is higher. 
The fees in radio and television are on a different scale. 
A well-known aria such as “Mi chiamano Mimi” from 
La Boheme can be performed on radio for $36.60. 

In television the fee for the same aria is quite compli- 
cated. If the aria is presented as a concert number the 
fee is the same as for radio. If a costume is worn by 
the singer and action and scenery is the same as a theater 
performance, the fee is $15.00 per minute plus the rental 
fee, plus the radio performance fee. The total cost of 


presenting this aria in television with scenery, cv-tumes 


and action is in the neighborhood of $75.00. I do not 
know how this fee is divided between the publisher and 
the Puccini estate. Even if it is on an equal basis, the 
return to the composer is small. For compositions jp 
the public domain, compositions whose copyrights have 
expired, no fee is paid at all either in concert or radio 
or television. This is the reason that publishers are not 
reprinting the old classics but are renting them on a 
performance fee basis. 

Of course, the big fly in this small jar of ointment js 
that the living and unknown composer—who is trying to 
compose and become famous and continue to live—is 
not Mr. Puccini. 


Opportunities Not Promising 


In radio, motion pictures and now television, the op- 
portunities are not promising for the composer. Motion 
picture companies have bought many of the standard 
and popular publishing houses in the country. This is 
for promotion of music made popular by the motion 
picture industry. So the aspiring composer has no 
chance with them. ; 

When a large company sponsors a radio or television 
program, they do so for a definite business purpose, 
The ultimate aim of all business is to make a profit 
and, of course, the same is true of the music business 
and musicians. It costs in round figures about $1,000.00 
a minute to produce a good radio broadcast. When a 
composer asks a sponsor to play a new song on a pro- 
gram, he is asking the sponsor to spend three to four 
thousand dollars to help him popularize a song in which 
the sponsor has absolutely no business interest. If the 
song succeeds, the sponsor gains nothing except the 
audience which he held during the rendition of the song. 
If the song fails, the sponsor has spent three or four 
thousand dollars and lost an audience because of the 
song. The risk is too great for the sponsor to take when 
there are plenty of tried and tested songs ready for 
performance. 

So the aspiring composer has small chance of success 
in radio, motion pictures or television. 

What is he to do? How are his talents to carry him 
where he hopes to go? Frankly, I do not know the 
answer to that question. New names occasionally ap 
pear in the list of active composers—how they got there 
I do not know. I only know that the young composer 
will never get anywhere if he gives up. He may get 
somewhere if he keeps trying. If ‘he is strong of char- 
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acter with an inventive imagination he will find a way 
to success. If he has not the “will to succeed,” no 
amount of subsidy or encouragement or influence will 
make his dreams come true. 


Progress in Radio and Television 


One of the most practical expressions of popularizing 
music and musicians began to take place twenty-five 
years ago in radio. For many years a few of us plugged 
away at the seemingly hopeless task of making the 
American public like good music. When I was grad- 
uated from college in 1915 there were only a dozen sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States. According to 
figures published in Life magazine some ten or fifteen 
years ago there were in the United States 3,000 orches- 
tras buying or renting and playing symphonic music. 
The number of brass bands was estimated at some 
80,000. That is a tremendous growth and I believe that 
good music on radio was very influential in bringing this 
about. There is now a sad drought of better music on the 
air. The reason for this is very simple. The pattern of 
radio programs changed from music to comedians and 
drama. The radio rating services were used as indices 
of the actual number of listeners instead of what they 
were intended for—an indication of a general trend over 
a long period of time. Recently, these rating agencies 
got themselves snarled up and as a result they are today 
rather discredited. 

In 1927, I plunged into radio with the enthusiasm of 
a young man. A year and a half ago I took another 
plunge into television. I doubt if my enthusiasm for 
radio was as great twenty-three years ago as it is for 
television. I mean, of course, television of the future 
not television as it is today. It is my honest opinion 
that this new medium offers the greatest educational 
and entertainment possibilities that have ever been 
presented to civilized man. 


I think it was in 1947 that I got my first TV set. Very 
soon the novelty wore off and I became bored with it, 
The entertainment was of a low standard. Boxing and 
wrestling were the principle programs offered. Then 
came the puppet shows. They were even more boring. 
Then, in 1948, the American Federation of Musicians 
lifted the ban on television and the industry began to 
get started. On Monday, March 22, 1948, the “Voice 
of Firestone” was the first sponsored musical program 
to be simultaneously broadcast and telecast. Such broad- 
casts are now known as “‘simulcasts.”” On Septeimber 5, 
1949, these simulcasts were sponsored by this company 
on a permanent basis, and a new trend in musical enter- 
tainment was begun. Very soon, you will see and hear 
other fine musical programs on television. I am certain 
that you will hear and see our greatest orchestras, our 
greatest singers and instrumentalists, the opera, perform- 
ing for you in your own living rooms. 

Do not be discouraged by what you see and hear today, 
The industry has not yet passed over the threshold of 
consciousness. Far too many programs feature vulgar- 
ity and pie-throwing. The children’s programs are a 
menace. They should and will be corrected. 

We may not have yet found the perfect formula for 
presenting music on television but we are experimenting 
and trying something new each week. In experimenta- 
tion you learn by your failures and we are constantly 
tailing and discovering something new. It has taken the 
theater over 3000 years to become what it is today. Who 
knows when music started? The motion picture indus 
try has taken 50 years to arrive at its present perfection. 
Television equipment is in the crude state. The next 
few years will see wonderful improvements in cameras— 
transmission and home receivers. Programs will im- 
prove with the technical advances. Someday music will 
enjoy a new birth of popularity through this great me- 
dium. Do not be hasty in your judgment. Give it a 
chance ! 





STUDENT CHAPTER 367, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Part of the group of eighty members of the newly organized MENC Student Chapter at Howard University School of Music, Washington, D. C. 


Extreme left: 
officers: 


Mrs. Lillian M. Allen, head of the department of music education and faculty sponsor of the chapter. Center of the picture, chapter 
treasurer—James Derr; secretary—Constance Lovell; president—Augustus Simms. Extreme right: Warner Lawson, dean of the School 


of Music, 
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MUSIC THEORY com KINDERGARTEN 


THE A B C’s OF MUSIC 


A Supplementary Book With 


SONGS, STORIES and THINGS TO DO 
by Lewis L. Stookey 
A Foundation to Music Reading 


Primarily intended as supplementary material for 
any regular sources of procedure, this book: 

Accelerates the learning process 

Implants the subject matter 

Materially lessens the instructional load 
Recommended for use in the third and fourth grades 
in schools having music supervision and standard- 
ized requirements. In schools having no curricular 
introduction to music reading, this book will be 
found valuable in all grammar grades by promoting 
a quick and knowing comprehension of the materials 
of music notation. ' 

Price 50c 





ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL THEORY 


By John W. Bremer 


In a clear and concise manner the author presents 
the facts essential to an understanding of music. 
Every subject, necessary to a fundamental prepara- 
tion in the study of music, is covered with a mini- 
mum of confusion and a maximum of information. 
For general classroom teachers. 


Price 75c¢ 
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An ingenious set of cards which substitute musical 
phrases and notations in question and answer form 
for the numbers found in the usual bingo game. 


For Supplementary Drill 
In Musical Theory 


Maestro Games fit in with, and effectively supple- 
ment all state adopted basal music texts used in 
schools throughout the U.S.A. Music, and grade 
school teachers who are equipped with other materi- 
al for teaching musical theory can use these cards 
for interesting and entertaining competitive drills 
to provide the repetition necessary for familiarity 
with terms and notation. 


Cards Available In Following Categories 


No. 1 Notes No. 4 Time 
No. 2 Lines & Spaces No. 5 Key Signatures 
Treble Clef No. 6 Musical Terms 
No. 3 Lines & Spaces No. 7 Syllables 
Bass Clef No. 8 Ear Training 


Price: 
In sets of cards for 10 players — $1.00 each set 
In sets of cards for 30 players — $2.00 each set 





FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC THEORY 


By Traugott Rohner and George Howerton 


An organized body of materials in systematic form, explaining the elementary facts 
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Teacher's Set of Text and seven different Tests, (Tests 2 and 5 are published 
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Single Tests, each $ .05 Class Record Sheet 
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50 of any one test 
100 of any one test 
100 tests, assorted 





KALEIDOPHONE 


By Joseph Schillinger 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP 
By Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 


{In Two Volumes) 


Perhaps the most important contribution to musi- 
cal theory in the last twenty years, this work finds 


By an internationally known figure in the field of 
science as applied to the arts, this work presents 


its roots in solfege. The approach to tonal problems 
is from an aural standpoint. Rhythmic training is 
accomplished primarily through physical response. 
The development of sight singing is predicated on 


data, systematically organized, providing access to 
all of the melodic and harmonic principles and pos- 
sibilities of the chromatic scale. It is a work of 
indisputable worth and is directed to all who work 





harmonic feeling rather than upon mere mechanical in music. 
learning of intervals and scales. For High Schools, 


Normal Schools, Colleges. 
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Some Things to Try in Junior High 


EVALENE BELL 


HE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL seems to be the stepchild 
qT of education. Why? Iam sure that I do not know 

all the answers, but I am certain of one thing, 
namely : if a teacher does not like adolescents and cannot 
get along with them, he will be doing the students a big 
favor to get out while he is still able. 

The majority of music teachers prefer to teach in the 
elementary schools or senior high schools. There are 
a few freaks, like myself, who have enjoyed working 
with these adorable, unpredictable, trying and very 
interesting boys and girls of the Junior High School age. 

What are the musical experiences in junior high? 
A continuance of the elementary school, adding to, and 
mastering the fundamentals, having as a goal the par- 
ticipation of many without the exploitation of a few. In 
a broader sense, all music education is the relating of 
music to human life and the promoting of its use and 
enjoyment. 

A wide variety of activities should be included in 
general music: (1) singing, (2) listening, with empha- 
sis om the music itself (mood and emotional content 
rather than informational data), (3) rhythmic activities, 
(4) creative activities, (5) the use of orchestral instru- 
ments to accompany singing, (6) the use of audio-visual 
aids, and others. 

Special classes (usually in ninth grade) must be main- 
tained in order to develop the more talented, but the 
mass of listeners for tomorrow must not be overlooked. 
These people will be our future “concert go-ers,” our 
school board members and politicians, and they are the 
ones who will either approve the musical program or 
take it out of the curriculum. 

Rudolph Ganz has said, “Music is very much like 
kissing; you can talk about the art and science of 
producing it all you want to, but the greatest thing, after 
all, is participation.” 


‘Singing, the Most Important 


Singing, as I see it, is the most important activity in a 
music program, a well planned program of singing ac- 
tivities, not a haphazard performance wherein the mem- 
bers of the class choose all the songs, regularly. Too 
often this turns into a “community sing” day after day. 
To be sure, this kind of a lesson is enjoyable and profit- 
able, occasionally, but followed week after week it 
becomes a musical treadmill, getting nowhere fast. 
Certainly one cannot find a richer or more rewarding 
experience than good purposeful singing. Sitiging what? 

A wide variety of songs, seasonal, perhaps, integrated 


if possible with a center of interest or a broad problem . 


in social studies, language arts, science or physical edu- 
cation. 

Young people are very fond of rhythmic songs, and 
too often we neglect to make the most of this interest. 
How can we compete with the appeal of the “music of 
the streets” if we, as teachers, offer nothing but dull 
songs—far removed from the daily “bill of fare” offered 
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by radio and television? To get along with adolescents 
we must make an effort to understand them and to talk 
their language. If your studenis think of only whole, 
half and quarter notes when they see you, then you 
must be very uninteresting to them. Students will for- 
give a teacher for almost anything except being deadly 
dull. 

Try using Latin American songs with all kinds of 
instruments for accompaniment: bonga and conga 
drums, xylophones and marimbas, maracas, tambourines, 
guiros, etc. Many of these can be made by students if 
your budget will not stretch to buy them. One can hand 
an instrument to a girl or boy who is a disciplinary 
problem. He cannot very well be poking his neighbor 
if he is pounding a drum! 

Sight reading is an important part of the singing 
program ; let us stop pounding out one part of the song 
on the piano while the class sings. Give help only when 
needed now and then. I like to have the class chant the 
words in the rhythm of each new song. If they have 
trouble with the rhythm, I ask them to clap and chant, 
again using bodily response. 

Folk dancing, singing games and square dancing all 
have a place in the music program. The physical educa- 
tion teachers will, if approached in the right manner, 
work with the music-teacher in these dancing activities. 


Developing Rhythm 


For developing rhythmic alertness, a few of these de- 
vices are suggested : 

(1) Have the class tap a steady 1-2-3-4, or 1-2-3, 
with the feet; count for them at first—then “dare” them 
to keep it steady. Now clap a rhythmic pattern, and ask 
the class to clap it after you. Keep them going and toss 
out a variety of rhythms. 

(2) Choose songs with which the class is not famil- 
iar; play various phrases and purposely make errors in 
rhythm ; class is told to raise their hands when a mistake 
is detected. This same thing may be done to test a 
knowledge of note reading. Here the teacher purposely 
makes errors in playing the melody. 

Many boys and girls now have ukuleles (shades of 
Arthur Godfrey!). Others play guitars, mandolins and 
orchestral instruments. They will bring them to class 
with sometimes a little urging; and how a class will 
brighten when they experience the joy of singing songs 
with the accompaniment supplied by their own friends! 
(I have noticed this pleasure is far greater than singing 
to the teacher’s accompaniment. ) 

What better motivation can you find for teaching |, 
IV and V chords than playing the auto-harp? Lear- 
ing takes place so much faster when the need is ap 
parent. Students like to play the auto-harp and will 
come early in the morning or give up part of their lunch 
time to learn to strum on one. At Christmas time, carol- 
ing in the halls can be enriched by using the auto-harp 
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he Ree (Four parts, unless indicated otherwise) 


Berger-—Alleluia, from “Brazilian Psalm”.... .25 


Edwards-—By the Bend of the River (Deis) 
Re ester see 18 


Flotow-Ronell—Round and Round, 
2 5. a carnainadcarde seine aii .22 


Grieg—| Love Thee (Ich liebe Dich) (Deis)... . . 18 
Guion—Ol’ Paint (Deis) (S.A.B.)............. .22 
Guion—the Yellow Rose of Texas (Deis). ..... .22 
Niles—Black is the Color of My True Love's 


Leoni—tally-ho! (Deis) ................... .25 


Sacco—Brother Will, Brother John.......... .22 
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ht A eo (Three parts, unless indicated otherwise) 


Cook—Swing Along! (Deis)................ 25 


Dichmont—NMa Little Banjo (Two Parts) 
ey Be ear ewerr 16 


Dvorak-—bBy the Waters of Babylon 
I coda a x cisavenes aeeeetiwra den 18 


Grieg—| Love Thee (ich liebe Dich) (Deis)... . . 18 
Lloyd—Song at Summer’s End (Four Parts).... .18 


Niles—Come All Ye Fair and Tender Ladies 
SN: CID Sinners cuca ccecsaembuwes .22 


Niles—You Got to Cross That Lonesome 
| Rr ee ee 18 


Strickland—Mah Lindy Lou (Deis) 
EE Sicha sc cincesesd cavtedunacduie -22 


Wolf—Easter Masquerade ................. .20 
Wolf—Valentine of Long Ago.............. 18 
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instruments . . . and at the lowest long-run cost. 

Yes, to train music students properly, you need a fine, 
durable piano, capable of outstanding performance . . . you 
need a Kimball! 
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for accompaniment. Flute and auto-harp make a beau- 
tiful combination, as well as violin, flute and harp. 

Music teachers should give a great deal of careful 
thought in selecting songs for junior high grades. If 
unison songs are used in mixed classes of boys and 
girls, then the range should not exceed nine tones, with 
the lowest tone not lower than B flat. Girls’ voices 
should not be allowed to sing often above F sharp (fifth 
line, treble clef). 

Junior High School Voices 

Four part work, SATB, is the most satisfying and 
exciting experience in Junior High School vocal work. 
The changing alto-tenor voices and the baritones should 
be especially considered when the teacher selects the 
music. Baritones should not often sing below B? 
(second line, bass clef), and their part should be slow- 
moving without wide interval leaps of six, seven, or 
eight tones. 

The changing alto-tenor voice usually sings from F 
(below middle C) upwards to G and A, nine and ten 
notes above. 

Why do we not develop more potential tenor voices 
in the Junior High School? Perhaps it is because we 
do not want to bother, or we just do not know how. 
While I do not approve of boys using a falsetto voice, 
I believe we can teach the boy with the changing voice 
or the newly acquired baritone voice how to “shift 
gears” in singing upwards. In this way he learns to 
get over the “break” which occurs around G and A 
below middle C, and to go on a few notes higher, using 
a “head tone” which, I'll admit, frequently holds some 
soprano quality. Nevertheless, this is still a part of his 
singing voice. Encouraged in this manner he can add 
the upper notes gradually to his range, which is usually 
a narrow one right after the voice changes. Vocal 
chords are like rubber bands; they stretch both ways. 

Now that we have discussed voices briefly, let us 
consider some of the practical aspects of singing. 

Students are like adults in at least one respect; they 
work much harder with a good incentive. The best 
tonic for a lagging music department is a public per- 
formance in the near future. 

It is a deep conviction of mine that it is hardly fair, 
nor even good sense, to prepare any type of musical 
program which cannot for the most part be taught in 
No wonder the music teacher is 


regular class time. 





EIGHTH-GRADE CLASS IN THE MUSIC ROOM AT MILLS SCHOOL, PARK RIDGE, 
ILLINOIS, WHERE MISS BELL IS MUSIC TEACHER 








often the least popular member of the faculty! The 
whole school—classes, etc.—are stopped while the miusic 
teacher launches forth on an annual operetta! I have 
never ceased to wonder why we have not been exte rmi- 
nated in a crusade to rid the schools of such obnoxious 
pests. 

Public Performance 

There are many types of programs which can be 
given with a minimum amount of rehearsals which dis- 
rupt classes. If you have not given a folk festival 
recently, you might work out one with the physical 
education department. The folk songs can be learned 
entirely in regular music classes, the dances taught in 
gym periods, and the combined rehearsals which will 
unavoidably disrupt classes can be kept to a minimum 
of two or three. This implies that the director of the 
rehearsals has all details carefully organized before the 
rehearsals. So much time is often wasted by lack of 
efficient organization. 

Costumes can be made very simply for the dancers: 
just a suggestion is needed to identify the Scotch Las- 
sies or the Hungarian dancers. I think it is a waste 
of money, time and energy to go all out for elaborate 
costumes. 

Incidentally, the audience will have a wonderful time 
provided you do not let the program drag on and on. 
A concert or show one hour in length, well organized, 
that moves fast and leaves the audience craving more, 
is infinitely more satisfying than one which goes on and 
on and wears everyone out. 

We should work hard to avoid monotony in our music 
classes, glee clubs and special choruses. Variety oi 
songs, variety of procedures—the adolescent demands 
surprises. If you do not have some for him, he will 
very soon have some for you—and I am sure you 
know what I mean. 

Certainly it is hard work to try to keep ahead of these 
youngsters of today. Many teachers, like myself, have 
six classes a day plus home room. Sometimes | think 
even to survive at the end of a school year is a major 
triumph—but it is fun, satisfying and worth while. Ii 
the teacher does not get excited or enjoy his work, how 
can we expect the students to do so? Some say a music 
teacher gets old fast. I say, teaching music, especially to 
junior-high students, keeps one young—if you enjoy it! 
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the sure, smooth easy playing action so encouraging to students. 


And all this at the really worthwhile saving that practical, 
sturdy Grenadilla or Ebonite make possible! No wonder 


so many schools are satisfying the ever-growing student 


Mail the coupon now for further details on the Boehm System 


A. Fontaine Clarinets—yours without obligation, of course. 


wcvrtcace Se The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Featuring : Stabilized key posts, strong Musical Instrument Makers 


Since 1883 


wom 4) COUPON S04 5 a i 2 SS ES 
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Please rush more interesting 

free facts about the inexpensive ADDRESS 
A. Fontaine Ebonite or Grena- 

dilla Clarinets. 
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BARBIER 


1 the Lowest 


Priced 


Clarinet 


Guaranteed 





Selmer 


Made of finest Mozambique grena- 
dilla wood, the Barbier embodies 
the priceless Selmer acoustical 
principles which assure superb 
tone quality, intonation and ac- 
tion. If you want a wood clarinet 
that is musically and mechanically 
correct, a trial will convince you 
that your best buy is Barbier! See 
your Selmer dealer, today . . . or 
mail the coupon below for com- 
plete information. 
Se ont ee ee 


; H. & A. SELMER INC. 
1 Dept. J-32, Elkhart, indiana 


! Please send me Free descriptive literature 
y on the Barbier Clarinet. 


Nome.....«-+ Cocecccccecececesecece 


Address. cccccccccccccscccccccesecs 


Cc ccccccccccccRORBe oo eB: cece 


L 
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Built, Sold, 





Teachers and Human Beings 


[Author’s note to the editor: The en- 
closed little offering was inspired by the 
introductory sentence of a commencement 
speech—and I very much fear attained 
most of its present form before the 
speech was concluded. The fault was 
not especially the speaker’s; my mind 
sometimes refuses to travel in the proper 
channel. 

It contains nothing of information or 
inspiration, Its only excuse for being is 
that even teachers like to smile. If it is 
too frivolous, the enclosed stamp should 
see that it gets back home.] 


oa 


EMBERS OF THE GRADUATING CLASS, 
TEACHERS, LADIES, AND GENTLE- 
MEN. . .How often have [, sit- 


ting in faculty row, heard these 
words. All Gaul may be divided into 
three parts, but a commencement audi- 
ence consists of four! 

“Members of the graduating class!” 
Girls sitting primly, trying to remember 
faculty admonitions as to what to do 
with one’s feet; boys, ill at ease, with 
gowns bunched over their knees; young 
people with immature adolescent faces — 
looking hopefully and a little fearfully 
ahead to the days when they will become 
the “ladies and gentlemen” of the audi- 
ence. 

They are not ladies and gentlemen now, 
at least in your past experiences with 
them—save on rare occasions. There 
have been times when you wondered if 
they were even human. Strange crea- 
tures, part monkey, part mule, part par- 
rot, and sometimes just overgrown St. 
Bernard puppy, exasperatingly lovable. 

“The trouble with you,” I told one 
sixteen-year-old, “is that one minute 
you act like a six-year-old, and as one 
adjusts to your age you suddenly become 
a mature young man of twenty-six. 
Then one adjusts to your maturity— 
only to find oneself dealing with the orig- 
inal six-year-old! One cannot keep up 
with your changing moods. And you 
wonder why people do not understand 
you?” He grinned. “Guess you're 
right,” he admitted, “but what can I do 
about it?” 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” Well. . 
There sits Mrs Jones. She is no lady. 
Or if she is a lady, someone else wrote 
that note she sent you giving you a piece 
of her mind—oh, a very generous 
chunk—when you required her John 
to make up his work the time he went 
off on a two-week fishing trip. 

And Mr. Spade. You tried to laugh 
it off, but at the time it wasn’t so funny 
when he stormed around all over town 
threatening to have you fired because 
the superintendent’s son (a most worthy 
lad) won the right to represent the school 
in the vocal auditions when everyone 
“knew Jim Spade would have won it if 


the judge had not been bought off.” 
Gentleman? Who is a gentleman? 

And teachers (the fourth part of my 
Gaul)! Remember the story of the 
woman who, seeing a Scottish regiment 
in their skirted plaids, exclaimed, “Oh, 
is that the Middlesex I have heard 
about ?” 

Any teacher could tell you she was 
wrong. Before you have been in the 
profession long you will learn that the 


three sexes are men, women, and teachers, | 


If you go into teaching you will dis- 
cover that you have become -a member 
of the famous—or infamous—middle 
sex ! 

As a member of the middle sex, you 
find yourself regarded not as inhuman 
—but on those occasions when your 
words or actions do not suit Sarah or 
her Ma, rather, you are regarded as 
non-human, 

The scarcity of teachers which brought 
married women back into the profession 
has caused me no longer to be regarded 
as that freak of nature—a teacher with 
brains enough to keep house. But even 
today when someone compliments me on 
a dress I am wearing and I make some 
casual remark about its creation, I. am 
‘greeted with an incredulous, “Omydear! 
Do you make your own clothes?” And, 
often enough, in the eyes of the ques- 
tioner I see a dawning gleam of respect. 
A music teacher who can use her hands 
for something besides running scales and 
playing accompaniments, T7sck, tsck! 
Amazing! 

I enjoy working with growing things 
of the vegetabie as well as of the ani- 
mal kingdom, so when possible I raise 


a garden. One summer my garden lay 
along the street. Passers-by would stop 
to chat. Before they left I invariably 


heard in that incredulous tone we learn 
to recognize: “Why, your garden looks 
nice!” I sometimes wanted to retort, 
“Why not?” But although no lady, I 
do know when to keep still — sometimes. 
We of the middle sex are not s'pposed 
to have brains in our hands or our feet, 
only in our heads. 

A high school boy who thoroughly 
disliked most of his teachers was pay- 
ing me a real compliment when he said, 
“You are different. You act like a hw- 
man being.” It is just possible that fifty 
years of association with the genus homo 
may be responsible for my resemblance 
to the species. 

I enjoy teaching. I would not change 
occupations for the world. Yet on oc 
casions I find myself wistfully hoping 
that I may be able to retire in time to 
become a “lady” before I die. : 

—Mary HorrmMan, West Union, Ohio 
[Editor’s note to the author: Here 3s 
your stamp. Please use it to send an- 
other cf your delightful off-the-wrist 
essays the next time you have the i 
resistible human impulse that can be ex- 
perienced only by a teacher who is a lady 
with a sense of humor.] 
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Top Choice for Concerts, 








Commencement Chorales 


— lined-up for your Spring Tune-up 


Lu é Hel 





IN CHICAGO 


243 South Wabash Ave. 


ANN ARBOR 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DAVENPORT 
EVANSTON 
OAK PARK 
OMAHA 

ST. PAUL 


... from the World’s Largest Selection of Sheet Music 


« CHORAL 


Song of Farewell—Kountz .. ee 
The World is Yours—Schramm ... 15 
Commencement Day—Czibulka-Moore .. .15 
Keep on a-keepin’ on (unison)—Moore .15 


Class Song—Elliott . a 
S.A.B. 
The Homeland—Noble Cain 5 
Where’er You Walk—Handel ...... .18 
0 Lovely Hour—Chopin 15 
$.S.A. 
Elfin Dance—Grieg-Stickles iS 
Fairy Field—Klemm . 15 
Dedication—Franz-Daggett , . 2 
After Graduation Day—Lippman . .20 
This is My Country—Waring Arr. .20 
Hymn of Youth—Waring Arr. . . .20 
Commencement Ode—Cowles .20 
Let's Sing to Victory—Maxwell . 15 
Memories—Luvaas 16 
$.A.T.B. 
Alma Mater — Arr: Clair W. Jobnson .15 
Prayer Universal—Cadman » 
Toast to Music—Maxwell 15 
Trust in the Lord—Woblfeil .18 
A Prayer to Wisdom—Bortnianski .12 
Grant Me Courage Lord—Bach .12 
Our Heritage—Gibb 15 
Beyond The Blue Horizon—W aring Arr. .30 
1.1.8.8. 
Onward, Ye Peoples—Sibelius 15 
Like the Mighty Eagle—S pohr-Lucaas .10 
I ¢ Life—Mana-Zucca .18 
Salutation—Gaines .15 


BAND 


March Processional—Clare E. Grundman. 
Full band, $4.50; Symphonic band, $7; 
conductor, 60c; part, 30c. 


Le Journal du Printemps (Suite No. 111) 
—Fisher, arr. Wilson. Full, $6; Sym- 
phonic, $8; cond., $1.00; part, 40c. 


Lift Up Your Heads—Coleridge-Taylor, 
arr. Buchtel. Full, $4; Symph., $6; cond., 
$1.00; part, 35c. 


Coronation—Jones. Full, $4.50; Symph., 
$6.50; cond., $1.25; part, 50c. 


Chorale Procession. Finale from “The 
Song of Man”—Kountz. For Chorus 
with Band Acc.; arr. Campbell-Watson. 
Set B, $5; cond., $1; part, 40c. 


Festival Finale. “God of our Fathers’”— 
Meddy. For Chorus and Orchestra or 
Band. Full, $4.50; Symph., $6.50; cond., 
$1.50; part, 35c. 


ORCHESTRA 


Two Chorals—Mendelssobn, arr. Marcelli. 
A, Let All Men Praise The Lord; B, He 
That Shall Endure to the End. Full Or- 
chestra, $1.50; small orch., $1; piano, 
30c; part, 15c. 


March of the Meistersingers—W agner- 
Herfuth. Symphonic orch., A, $3.50; B, 
$4.75; C, $6; piano cond., 60c; part, 30c. 


Spring-Tide (Miniature Overture)—Chas. 
Woodhouse. Sm. orchestra with piano 
acc., $1.25; with score, $2; full orch with 
piano, $1.60; with score, $2.25; score 
alone, $1; piano alone, 25c; part, 15c. 


My lLand—Daniel Protheroe. Patriotic 
Ode for mixed voices and orchestra. B 
(concert) set, 3.50; piano cond., 60; 
part, 30c; choral parts available, SATB, 
each, 15c. 





Lyon & Healy, 


Address . 





Send in this coupon . 


Name . 


243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send more complete listing 
of Band (1) Orchestra Q Choral Music 0 





















13 Keys Tuned A-440 | 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


HROMATIC PITCHe Standard Pitch for the Musical World 
NSTRUMENT Jee ’ 
yr Indispensable for... | 
TEACHERS © SINGERS © QUARTETS © CHORUSES 


Finest pitch pipe available | 
today, developed after years of research and 
experiment. Scientific, sanitary, practical. En- 
dorsed and recommended by leading music 
authorities. Notes arranged in chromatic order, 
notated on top and bottom for easy selection. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. 


MK-1...13 Keys — Scale F to F 
MK-2...13 Keys — Scale C to C 


WA. KRATT CO. 


988 JOHNSON PLACE UNION, N. J. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST HARMONICAS AND PITCH INSTRUMENTS 








Chick how easy 


it is to play a Pedler in tune 
-yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


PED ER- 


Pine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 
















MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—FOURTH PRINTING 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
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Musicians, Write Your Own! 


HERE is a market for music which 

many musicians never consider —not 

for the notes themselves either 
written or played, but for words about 
music, musical experiences, musica! per- 
sonalities, about technique and interpreta- 
tion; words which a musician can write 
better than anyone else. The music mag- 
azines want authoritative articles fitting 
into their particular patterns or slants. 
Travel magazines are interested in music 
of other lands, particularly folk music, 
or in music of certain sections of our 
own country. General magazines often 
feature musical personalities, unique ama- 
teur musical activities, or some other 
phase of music made interesting to their 
reading audience. Children’s magazines 
and hobby magazines need a certain 
amount of music material, and so do the 
teachers’ magazines. 

It is a wider field than one might guess, 
amd a field where the musician has an 
edge over the regular free-lance writer 
if he follows a few general rules in 
writing up his material and submitting 
his manusc ripts. 

The pay for writing music material 
runs from “free contribution” through 
the one-half and one-cent a word mar- 
kets, which are numerous, to a rare 
three-figure check if you should hit one 
of the top general markets-—The Satur- 
day Evening Post or Colliers, for in- 
stance, The majority of checks for 
musical articles are small ones, but even 
so they can provide a budget help. And, 
to a musician, there is real satisfaction 
in getting his own musical ideas into 
print and so sharing them with other 
musicians around the world.* 


Choice of Subject 


If you are interested in trying your 
hand, consider first what special knowl- 
edge you have which might be of interest 
and benefit to others. Is it a teaching 
plan which has proved successful in high 
school music departments? Write it for 
teachers. Is it an intimate knowledge of 
the folk music of New Guinea? Keep 
in mind the travel magazines as weil as 
the general music magazines. Is it a 
thorough knowledge based on special re- 
search of some historical musical period 
or personality? Tiere is a place for it 

Pick out your subject, perhaps limiting 
it to a single aspect of a broad general 
theme. For instance, rather than writing 
up all my experiences as a professional 
and amateur harpist in one article, 
limited the subject to my experiences in 
playing for school children. Then | 
drew from those experiences some gen- 
eral rules for such playing and wrote 
them up, illustrating with personal anec- 
dotes and including suggestions for reper- 
toire, program building, personal appear- 
ance. The article, “The Harp Goes to 
Public School,” appeared in Etude. A 
different aspect of the same general sub- 
ject resulted in “Help Your Harpist, 
suggestions to high school music di- 
rectors, and a companion “Highlight the 
Harp at Christmas.” So choose your 
subject and away you go! 

Your choice of subject will dictate t 
a certain extent the market possibilities. 
So your next step may be to study some 
issues of the magazines which may 


*THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, like the 
MENC which it serves as official magazine, is # 
cooperative enterprise. All articles represent Co 
tributions of members and friends of the orga 
ization. Miss Lamb's article is itself an ex ik 
of the widely varied ways in which music 
cators utilize the magazine as a medium for 
ing experiences and ideas with their colleagues 
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for Spring Festivals . . . 
* THE NATION'S CREED 


By Ralph Williams. A stirring number 
with plenty of audience appeal. Use it as 
a band or chorus number or for massed 
band and chorus. 


Full Band $3.00 Symphonic Band $4.50 


SATB Parts 18 


* QUARTETS FOR BRASS 


Here’s good music well arranged by Ted 
Mesang. Twenty easy ensembles that 
will add interest and variety to your pro- 
gtams and encourage the elementary 
player. Arranged for 2 cornets and 
trombones. Optional tuba parts. 


$1.00 per Book 


TRY THEM ON APPROVAL ... 


Pad 4. Schmitt Music Ca. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 


88 South Tenth St. * Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








Now INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


solos and ensembles 
FANTASIA CROMATICA—Bach (Kodaly) 





PRAELUDIUM—Bach (arr. Shore)...... 


(ed. Primrose) ........ emece. viete UBD ccc cc ccccccccccces viola and piano 1.25 
JAMAICAN RUMBA—Benjamin SUITE, Op. 11—Kobalov ........... 
(arr. Trimble).........-. plame dwet FS cccccccccccccccces flute and piano 2.50 


VARIATIONS ON THE WRAGGLE-TAGGLE GYPSIES— 
Miller.—bassoon (or tromb., 8B, bar. or euph.) and piano .90 


orchestra 


The CLOCKWORK CLOWN—E. White ....Sef A 2.00 Set B 4.50 


FOUR WALTZES—Schubert (corr. Perry). 

MM ccc cccccccccescecccescesces Set A 2.00 Set B 4.00 (Full Score included) 
GALAVANT—Curzon ..... 2-5 see eeeeeees Set A 1.50 Set B 3.50 

ROSAMUNDE, Ballet Music Nos. 1 and 2 

—Schubert (arr. Douglas) .........+.- Set A 4.00 Set B 9.25 
bend 
The BLUE-TAIL FLY——Grundman .......... Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 
The GREEN DOMINO—Grundmen ........ Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 
The LOXWOOD HORNPIPE—Barrow ..... Full 6.50 Symph. 9.00 

MESSIAH, Overture—Handel 

Me Gaat) 2 cccccccccscccccccces Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 

FOR TOMORROW—Feller ........ Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 

special band 


—— 
UNCOLN PORTRAIT—Copland. (for Narrator and Symphonic Band) 


Full 13.50 Symph. 18.50 (Full Score included) 


(for - Band, with Brass —~-_ = 
Full 35.00 Symph. 


(Intermezzo for Symphonic Band) 
Full 13.50 Symph. 16.00 (Full Score included) 


On display at the MENC Convention, Philadelphia. 
DEPARTMENT 327 


P.O. BOX 418, LYNBROOK, L.I., v.vy.BOOSEY AND HAWKES 


SE 


MUSIC FOR A FESTIVAL—Jacob. 


TONBRIDGE FAIR — Piston. 
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eraeck proof 


guaranteed 








A signed, 
registered, crack-proof 





guarantee 
accompanies each 
Linton Oboe. 
. Write for 
your FREE copy 
of Linton’s / 
beautiful catalog. 
Linton 














Investigate the 
PERIPOLE DuoBASS, 


the new pre-band string instrument 
Manufactured by Peripole Products, Inc. 
2917 Avenue R, Brooklyn 29, New York 
Manufacturers of “Little Symphony” Rhythm 
Band Instruments. 


GRADED PIANO MUSIC 


for Technical Studies 
and Recital Playing. 


Continental Publishing Co. 
4441 Junction Ave., Detroit 10, Mich. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Music Division of Educational Placements 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








possible buyers. Note the length of ma- acing 
terial they use, whether or not photo- decent or professional . . ody 


















graphs are used as illustrations. Some , ra 
W t by G t E of the writers’ guides in the library can combo or concert . . . there’s ha 
help you learn maximum word count— a Kay bass specially asin 
and do not exceed it! é ‘ i ia 
MUSICAL EQUIPMENT aligned just for you. Aligned ol 
Preparing a Rough Draft to help you play faster, name 0 
Now comes the rough draft. Write in easier and with a better by two 
| SEE US AT OUR BOOTH IN pen, pencil, typewriter or colored crayon, tone! For fall particulars What 
PHILADELPHIA but get it down on paper. You may or Ce: ES ee a, are pos 
may not want to work ~~ outline. see your dealer or ee 
I usually have a rough outline in my aa Pa ee r 
head, whether or not T put it on paper. write Kay, 1640 Walnut, They ai 
For instance, if I am writing about Trini- Chicago 12. should | 
dadian calypsos I know that I will intro- inches, 
duce the subject with a snatch of calypso to encl 
words to catch the reader’s attention, fol- envelope 
lowed by a general description of the you anc 
type of song, follow through with a para- (first cl 
graph or two about the best-known photos, 
calypso, “Rum and Coca Cola,” a dis- send in 
cussion of the most popular calypso oe. -. 
ers. I will end, perhaps, with a wor ~ranal 
picture of a typical calypso tent scene, JUST FOR YOU! All re 
including a brief summing up of the \ envelope 
peculiar rhythm and color of this folk \\ editor, | 
song of the West Indies. An outline ‘‘ ground, 
will keep you strictly on your subject. / have had 
I find the actual beginning-to-write i 3 rial whi 
difficult. Paper and pencil are before } f *4 } ability t 
me, but the pencil needs sharpening, a 4 © authority 
friend must be called, a telephone bill ey « to the ex 
must he taken care of. But finally I get close wit! 
a sentence down, then another; soon “4 ' ome « 
' first paragraph is done and I am speed- it for tw 
PLAYER'S STAND ing Bane Do not revise and polish each received 
Permanent proper angle for tilt—rolled edges, sentence as you go. Work the rough It the ma 
no bent corners or sharp edges. Adjustable +r ae OF . ' decision I 
to desired height, set with locker washers draft clear through to the end. 
and hex-nuts. Rough draft done? Reread, watching stamped ¢ 
Regular Stand, Adj. 27"' to 34"; for these points: a beginning that own reco 
SCHOOL PRICE . is ++ $7.00 catches interest and gets right to the sent _penci 
br er v7] sales’ to @; $0.48 point; anecdotes to hold interest; an Write 
ending which summarizes your main with wor 
SNARE DRUM STAND points or in some way draws the whole a mus 
NEW, Revolutionary — Heavy Duty — thing together. Cut out any material mp b 
Permanent correct angle; rubberized tips which does not bear directly on your wt 
SCHOOL PRICE . - , $9.9 subject. Polish words and phrases until too, 1S cr 
the whole thing is as smooth as you can —Euiza 
make it. Simplify long, involved sen- Topeka, K 


tences; be sure the words say just what 
you mean. 

If your article contains facts, names, 
and dates of which you are not absolutely 

















sure, check them in some reliable refer- 
ence work. Perhaps you did this before Just Published! 
you wrote; if not, do it now before you 
make your final draft. A new first position string quartet of keen 
. interest to teachers of string en 
The Final Copy A TOY 
Now for the final copy. Beg, borrow For String Quartet 
or .... anyway, get hold of a type- In the first position 
writer, if you do not have one. A long- by 
hand manuscript will not get past tue Lullaby ane ee Wolt: 
envelope-opener to say nothing of an Sad Seesaw 
Patent editor! You will need a good grade of Parade 
Applied for bond paper (one that takes erasures Score end parts — $1.75 
®Supports all sizes and makes of Sousa- easily will minimize exasperation), car- Write to: Chamber Music 
© Seats i dial dintians bon paper to make a copy for you to pen ee ae . 
yers. aah Pag om , : est treet, , N.Y. 
@ Player sits in normal and approved manner, keep, and a cheaper paper to put it on, site Carn ~4 eee 
@ Instrument is kept in its normal position. and envelopes in which to send the manu- oppo eg 





@ Serves as rack when instrument is not in use. script off. 


@A must for beginner or girl sousaphonist . ‘ 
School Price $29.95 On the upper left hand corner of the 








Also first sheet type your name and beneath 
2 > 2 oa > ey 7 it your — In the upper right-hand G @ ] W Nw S 
@ Batons @ Pad Straps corner put the exact word count or an : aalis 
For more information write estimated count obtained by counting sev- z Pulpit and Choir 
eral pages, taking ~ average and mul- Headquarters for 
tiplying by the number of pages. In the 
W 3 N G 3 R center of the page, down two and a half RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
or three inches from the top, place the Church Furniture - Stoles 
title. Dream up a good one to catch the ' 2D embroideries - Vestments 
MUSIC : editor’s eye, but be prepared to have the = Hangings - Communios 
EQUIPMENT CO. ._ editor use one of his own choosing when Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
7 he prints the article! Start the text w ipeaut 


about two inches below the title, indent- 


OWATONNA 2, MINNESOTA ing either five or ten spaces for the be- 


ginning of each paragraph, and double- 
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spacing between lines. Leave approxi- 
mately an inch margin at either side of 
the paper, on the bottom and at the top 
of succeeding pages. Identify those suc- 
ceeding pages by putting, in upper right 
hand corner (down only a couple of 
spaces from the top), either your last 
name or a word from the title followed 
by two spaces and the page number. 

“What about photographs? Unless you 
are positive that the magazine you are 
submitting to does not use any, send 
ghotos if you have them or can get them. 
They are a strong selling point. Prints 
should be glossy, no smaller than 5 x 7 
inches, preferably 8 x 10. With photos 
to enclose, you will need two manila 
envelopes—the one inside addressed to 
you and stamped with correct postage 
(frst class). If you are not sending 
photos, fold your manuscript twice and 
snd in a business-size envelope, with a 
slightly smaller one inside, also stamped 
and self-addressed. 

All ready to mail? Do not seal that 
envelope yet! Consider a letter to the 
editor, If you have an educational back- 
ground, certain experience or travel, or 
have had access to unusual source mate- 
tial which has given you particular 
ability to write on your subject with 
authority, do say so in a very brief letter 
to the editor. Type the letter and en- 
cose with manuscript. 

Send to the likeliest market and forget 
it for two months. If by then you have 
received no report, write briefly asking 
if the manuscript arrived and if so what 
decision has been made on it. Enclose a 
stamped envelope for reply. Keep your 
own record of where and when it was 
sent penciled on top of the carbon. 


Write your own articles! Compose 
wih words as well as notes, letting 
your musician’s sense of rhythm help 


you to build timing and cadence, rhythm 
and flow into your word structure. This, 
too, is creative achievement! 


—EuizaBeTH SEARLE LAMB, Route 9, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


GILBERT ROBINSON, principal of Taft 
Junior High School, Oklahoma City, who 
Was chairman in charge of auditoriums, stages 
Properties at the 1951 Southwestern Music 
convention, knows why everyone 

Who sees a big drum is tempted to make it 
® boom. Mr. Robinson was one of nearly 
oe hundred administrators who cooperated 
their respective music staffs in taking 
care of physical and business requirements 
sx 1951 MENC Division conventions. 

al is indebted to the Daily Okla- 
Staff photographer for the picture. 
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BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG van 
3 Duos for clarinet & b 


MUSIC OF UNUSUAL INTEREST from the catalogue of 
OSTERREICHISCHER BUNDESVERLAG, VIENNA 


Music for Wind Instruments 





(medium) 
MOZART, W. A. 


STAEPS, HANS ULRICH 


SCHISKE, KARL 


WILH®LMER, AMBROS 
Sonatina, for 3 trumpets (easy) 


SOR, FERNANDO 


SCHEIDLER, Chr. Gott. (c. 1752-1815) 


herein. 
RUGGIERI, GIOVANNI M. (C. 1700) 


25 West 45th Street 





Minuet, from Sonata, Op. 25 (Scheit) (easy) 
4 Easy Pieces, from Op. 35 (Scheit) 


Sonata in D, for guitar & violin or 2 guitars (easy) 


& organ/guitar with ‘cello ad lib. 


& organ/guitar with ‘cello ad lib. 


& organ/guitar, with ‘cello & bass ad lib. ................ 


CUNOERUND cc cccccccsocenes ports 1.40 
Trio, Op. 87, for 2 oboes & English horn or 2 violins & viola 
RECOKS CHECEU OES COS EEECKSA ROEDERER OR CEM parts 1.40° 
Sonata in Bb (K.292), for bassoon & 'cello, or 2 ‘cello (medium) . 40 
12 Waldhorn Duets (K.487) for 2 French horns (medium) ...... 1.00 
Variations ‘‘On Our Little Farm’’ 3 recorders (medium) ........ 1.25 
First Suite, Op. 15a, for soprano & alto recorders (easy) ........ -50 
Second Suite, Op. 15a, for soprano & alto recorders (easy) ...... 40 
Third Suite, Op. 15a, for soprano & alto recorders (easy) ...... 50 
Over ee score & pts. -80 
Guitar Music 
errr eT Te ere 40 
Peer rey Ter errr TT -50 
hes seme ieee 1.10 
it is known that Scheidler used a five-stringed instrument. 
Greater variability of arrangement, as offered by the modern, 
six-stringed guitar, was accordingly observed in this adapta- 
tion, whereby better bass-leading could be obtained. An 
adaptation of the violin part for a second guitar is containued 
Sonata Prima, from Sonata da Chiesa, Op. 3 (1693) for 2 violins 
TTT eT TTT ee 1.25 
Sonata Seconda, from Sonata da Chiesa, Op. 3 (1693) for 2 violins 
PUT TUT TTT OTe TT ee 7 1.25 
Sonata Terza, from Sonatas da Chiesa, Op. 3 (1693), for 2 violins 
& organ/guitar, with 'cello & bass ad lib. ................ 1.40 
Sonata Quarta, from Sonata da Chiesa, Op. 3 (1693) for 2 violins 
1.30 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 19 


(or your local dealer) 
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‘‘Dear Friends 
and Gentle Hearts’’ 


for song material without fuss or fanfare 
turn to the 


CONGDON BOOKS 


the Primers, Middle Songs, Two-Part and 
Three-Part SONGS 


Cc. H. Congdon, Publisher 
508 West 26 Street 
New York 1 












INSTRUMENT REPAIRING 


Make old instruments look and play like 
new! 


Prompt Delivery — 
Reasonable Prices 
ALL WORK 


2 | 
s & GUARANTEED 





—= FS Send instruments now 


or write for prices 


. 


ACCESSORY & SERVICE DIVISION, 
Cc. G. CONN LTD, 


Dept. 208 Elkhart, indiana 
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FRED WARING’S Arrangement of 
t SHRIMP BOATS 























A popular hit with a folk-tune flavor that 
insures lasting appeal. Alternately wistful and 
gay, this striking waltz captures the chang- 
ing moods of the Creole women as they 
watch the SHRIMP BOATS depart and 
return once again to their Louisiana 


harbors. An exciting program piece 


with strong audience appeal. 
Order now for early per- 
formance! 


Other FRED WARING 
Arrangements of popular 
standards just released: 
WHILE WE’RE YOUNG 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN 
) THE COUNTRY 


| All arrangements SATB — 20c eo. 





f 
Shawne Fress ine. 


EAST stRWUoSeURM PENNSYLVANIA 





hina, 











way Cen be the Lett tuni}.. 


... if it’s the MAESTRO METHOD 
OF MUSIC REPRODUCTION. It pays 
to take a short cut when it comes to music 
reproduction, because the MAESTRO 
METHOD saves you many tiresome 
hours of copying music by hand, and at 
the same time gives you clear, accurate 
copies of your music manuscript. 





Why not try this easy method yourself? Just prepare your 
original manuscript with any jet black ink on MAESTRO 
TRANSPARENT MANUSCRIPT PAPER-—available in a wide 
variety of rulings. Then let MAESTRO reproduce it for you in 
any quantity you may- need. 


Join the many American com- 
posers who are already using the 
MAESTRO METHOD, and write 
today for our illustrated catalogue 
and price list. 





INDEPENDENT MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 


MU SIC 
PRODUCTION 





205 East 42nd St., New York 17,.N.Y. pepe. » 
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Why Not Include the 
Composer? 


00 LITTLE ATTENTION is given jp 

America to the development, cncour. 

agement and growth of the composer 
We take very good care of any foreign 
notable in this field, and spare neither 
pains nor expense to place our great 
symphony orchestras and all the power of 
the press at his command. The musical 
heritage of any land is welcome here and 
that is what makes America whit it js, 

On the other hand, we have a heritage 
of our own which has been virtually un- 
tapped—and it is the responsibility of the 
music educator to do something about it. 
Until such time as we recognize and en- 
courage the creative tendencies in chil- 
dren, and provide the necessary incentives, 
instruction, and encouragement, along 
with an outlet for the performance and 
appraisal of their works, the great music 
of America will still not come into ex- 
istence. 

In our pupils lie hidden the great sym- 
phonies which can glorify the unsurpas- 
sable beauties of nature as we know and 
enjoy them. The gaiety, longing and 
hopes of our great freedom-loving people 
are crying for expression in music 
Everything is here waiting for the magic 
touch of the people who have amazed 
the world by producing through the pub- 
lic school program great choruses, sym- 
phonies, symphonic bands, and _ soloists 
throughout the land. The performer has 
been glorified and properly so, but where 
is the spirit of America being expressed 
in America? 

+ 


The composer rightfully belongs in our 
program of music education, not just as 
a spectator but as an integral part of the 
all-inclusive program. Music educators 
have demonstrated their ability to work 
with each other as few people in our 
society can. The sectional festivals, 
honor and regional bands, orchestras and 
choruses are all a result of selfless plan- 
ning of people who have devoted their 
lives to the development of youth along 
musical lines, which means along lines of 
good living—a life which brings the 
maximum of service and satisfaction. 

It is my firm belief that there should 
be an active unit of composers in each 
state unit and division, and in the national 
organization of MENC—men and women 
who plan and work together for the ex- 
change of ideas, the encouragement ol 
student composers and the performance 
of worthy compositions throughout the 
land. 


+ 


Christos Vrionides, the Greek cor 
ductor of the Babylon (Long Island) 
Community Symphony Orchestra, whe 
attracted attention and support for his 
organization by featuring contemporary 
music of American composers said in a 
article in the January 1951 News of the 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
“Let us reverse the trend of the pas 
fifteen years. Instead of including ot 
American composition on each prograf, 
let us include one European composition 
on otherwise all-American programs.” / 
there any reason why we should mi 
demand that American music be give! 
predominance at all of our progratis: 
Are we to ignore the sad fact that 3 
treasure of American music is rotting" 
forgotten corners, to the discouragemetl 
and hopelessness of the men and womet 
from whose minds it was created! Is 
there any reason today that Americ! 
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POLLEY TIE CF 
You'll find it easier to master 
difficult rhythms if you practice 
with a good metronome. 


wo... 
syeor written ~ELECTRONOME 


guarantee 


@ Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome 0 $17.25 


0) $18.75 








@ With perfect Flash-beat 


FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 








Music Rooms and Equipment 
112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- 
tions of photographs. $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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music cannot be performed as easi y and 
normally in the U.S.A. as foreign imusie 
is in the places of its origin? 

Is it not the civic and national re 
sponsibility of the music educator to in 
clude among his many duties as a teacher, 
that of encouraging the creation :\s 
as the performance of our own American 
music as a basic element of the educa 
tional program of our schools from the 
early grades through high school and 
college ? 

—Lorett McCann, chairman, Califor. 
nia Music Educators Association Creative 
Music Committee, Salinas, California, 








































With a Twist and a Twirl 


PEAKING of cosmic rays. I am in- 

formed by the scientists that we are 

constantly bombarded with _ these 
mysterious items from outer space. For- 
tunately they do no damage to you and 
me. And if it were not for a lot of 
investigation, we could go right about our 
business never knowing that they were 
around. 

Well, that is beside the point. What I 
had in mind was drum majorettes. And 
the reason I have them in mind is that I 
went over Sunday to see the 49ers whop 
the Detroit football people. All of which 
was done very satisfactorily to my way 
of thinking. It was a bitter cold day 
and even the pigeons were walking about 
briskly to keep the circulation up. 

The game, as near as I could see, was 
played on standard, two-platoon tactics. 
But what struck me as significant was 
the half-time appearance of several 
platoons of shivering young ladies. These 
persons almost filled the sides of the field. 
And with musical accompaniment began 
tossing silver batons around in the air 
with much twisting and twirling and a 
fixed smile for the audience. 

I am not sure just who discovered the 
drum majorette. (Or who discovered Seems 
the cosmic ray for that matter either.) 








But since the majorette seems here to And inste 
stay, I have a good deal of thought to they decic 
her values. as our 


While I do not care to throw off on around an 


earnest endeavor, I must confess I am at “Well, 
a loss at this point. I do not suppose § Let it pas 
that twirling a stick of aluminum for J ung dev 
fifteen minutes at half time is the it up to 
purpose of this growing industry. What [J considerat 
is it then that sends a bevy of teen-agers I canno 
to drum majorette school? And induces tither of 1 
them to shiver in shorts while 40,000 of have my 
us bundled-up spectators wait for play JJ ‘iecracke: 
to resume? to put | 
As near as I remember, the first drum J} agendas, 


majorettes I ever saw were imports that study. 
came with a Shriners convention a few The 
years ago. These were all grown-up 






ladies to all appearances. And appear Pop ph 
ance did not conceal much. In fact, they time. 
seemed to have dressed as if they had j "9S withe 
just run out of a burning building. | — 
These - young ladies came _ strutting le wa) 
down Market street in front of ui- "Sea wh 
formed bodies of puffing Shriner bands fF Ms. An 
men. And many of us on the curbstone ck for 
put their purpose to serious thought. I og 
There was some opinion that they were be ; 
up front so that the band could keep ly nc 
time. No doubt this was because they Mortage te 
carried the traditional baton. But since ossibly 
the baton much of the time was being ff St thou; 
tossed in the air, it does not seem logical It on it 
to me that the baton has much to do with Pe a 
¢ t world. 
I would say, however, that the band With e in 
could keep time by watching the lip our bi 
switch, a movement that looked as t Ng our br: 
liable as a Hamilton watch. pareerin 
elaplane’ s 
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of 


WILLIAM D. REVELL, 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 17 + 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17 + 275 Livingston Street 


MICHIGAN 


5 Editor 





Band music. too. 


ae Cleveland 14 + 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles 14 + 700 West 7th Street 








PART |. Original Works 


Beethoven—MILITARY MARCH 


Creston—ZANONI, op.40 






Full Band with Condensed Score. ......ccccececcecceccesseess 5.00 

Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores............+- 11.50 
Grainger--YE BANKS AND BRAES 0’ BONNIE DOON 

Full Band with Condensed Score... ...seccecceccececccecsecce 3.00° 

Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores.............. 5.75 
Ray Green—KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN RUNNING SET 

Pull Daal Cy CE BHI on ax nsinccnes savcesssccescces 3.00 

Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores.............. 6.50 
McKay—THREE STREET-CORNER SKETCHES 

Pe Se We IR cacidkdncndskenwncnenkkeeteasanetaabeeea 7.00 

Se CI Gy I ie gs NA ond se deddesnrscawensonss 10.00 
Mendelssohn—OVERTURE FOR BAND 

Fell Gand with Condensed Soares ...cccocciccsccccccsccccsecess 4.00 

S Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores.............. 8.50 

Schuman—GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 

Poll Gad wih Can BOG. 6 ccesvsesncscsscccesccvesces 8.50 

Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores............5. 17.00 
Thomson—A SOLEMN MUSIC 

Full Bond with Condensed Score... ..ccccccscccocccccesccsees 3.50 

Symphonic Band with Condensed ond Full. Scores............. 8.50 
Whitney—RIVER JORDAN (Fantasy on Negro Spirituals) 

Full Band with Condensed Score...........csceeceseceeeeeees 5.00 

Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores............. 10.00 











can be good music...” 











But it hardly seemed the gentlemanly 
thing to do. 

Seems to me that somebody simply 
discovered that ladies’ hips have rhythm. 
And instead of letting well enough alone, 
they decided to harness this energy. Same 
as our scientists. Instead of sitting 
around and saying : 

“Well, well, here comes a cosmic ray. 
Let it pass,” they have to get out meas- 
uring devices and see if they can’t hook 
it up to something that will blow up a 
considerable portion of the world. 

I cannot say I am in great favor of 
tither of these projects. I do not care to 
have my world fizzing around like a 
firecracker about to go off. I am willing 
fo put hips and music on_ separate 
—_ This does not oppose scientific 
study, 


The point is that I do not think all 
tatural phenomena must be employed at 
half time. Allow me please my cosmic 
fays without The Bomb. And at half 
time, hipless “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

¢ way this thing is growing we will 
raise a whole generation of drum major- 
ettes. And we will be hard put to find 
bands for all of them unless every man 
jack takes up the trombone and clarinet. 
It will be a musical world all right. But 
awiully noisy. Hard on the aluminum 

age too. 

Possibly it will not make much differ- 
mee though since science is bustling 

§ On its investigation of cosmic rays. 

' seems a mighty strange way to end 
the world. Led by a lady in shorts. 
“ence in its cosmic laboratory and us 
with our biz bass horns. All of us blow- 
ig our brains out. 

Reprinted by permission from Stanton 
elaplane’s “San Francisco Postcard” 
‘which appeared in the December 20, 1951, 
Son Francisco Chronicle. 














LaMonte No. 300—Ebonite $110.00 
LaMonte No. 302—Grenadilla wood 
120.00 













Coudet No. 400—Grenadilla wood, 
perma-forged keys and perma-post 
construction. Extra value. $155.00 






Made 
) in : 
France 


CLARINET OUTFIT 


“= MARTIN 


CLARINET OUTFIT 















Martin Freres No. 1—Superb artist 
quality, still at lowest price of all first 
line clarinets. Finest natural color 
Grenadilla, with perma-forged keys 
and perma-post construction. $199.50 








All prices include case and Federal Tax. 











Martin Freres alto and bass clarinets, 
oboe and English horn also avail- 
able. Write for illustrated catalogs. 







SOLD ONLY THRU AUTHORIZED DEALERS 











SELF-SPRAYING 


LACQUER 





per can. 





NEW...EASY TO USE — and it’s economical! 
Handy spray-container holds enough lacquer for many 
touch-up jobs on your metal instrument, or on articles 
in the home. No extensive preparation necessaty; no 
cleaning up to do after using. Just follow directions 
on the can... press the button, and spray. Available in 
clear or gold lacquer. See your local dealer. Only $1.98 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., ACCESSORY AND SERVICE DIVISION 
DEPT. 308 , ELKHART, INDIANA 


YOUR DEALER HAS THIS GENUINE CONN LACQUER 











TIMES CHANGE 
AND 
$0 DO METHODS 


BELWIN nc. 


Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Go With The Times 


Tell us where you teach 
and what you teach 
and we will 
promptly send you 


complimentary samples 











Teaching Piano Classes 


A manual covering principles, pro- 
cedures and achievement stand- 
ards in group piano instruction. 
Approximately 100 pp. Prepared 
by the National Committee in con- 
nection with the five-year Piano 
Project which was concluded June 
30, 1951. The handbook is now 
available. $1.50. 


MENC 64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Leading producers of Folk Music on records 
. . . and the world famous ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY of ethnic music on records from many lands. 
Accompanying manuals contain background notes by 
experts. uction designed to meet educational 
standards. For complete catalog: 

Folkways Records 


and Service Corporation 
117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 19, Lecture Guides available 








PICTUREPHONE 


Portable music record player. 
produce 





When writing to advertisers, please men- 
tion the Music Epucators JouRNAL. 
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heard."’ Clear, brilliant, crisp. 

, suits your music department. 

73, 6 33 rpm. Write today. 

©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1119 W. Weshingten Bivd., CHICAGO 7 


. You hear 
distinctly. Every listener enthusiastic, 
All speeds— 





Father Cera made another organ, which 
has since been destroyed, at the same 
time he made the one for Las Piiias, The 
second organ was sent to Spain as a gift 
to the queen. The queen, in gratitude, 
sent Cera a chalice, precious stones, and 
other gifts. After Cera’s death in 1832 
these gifts were displayed at a church 
in Manila. In 1898, when the Spaniards 
were quartered in the church, these gifts 
were stolen and have never been found, 

—KENNETH M. Bercer, Princeion, Ind, 


Folk Music Aids 


F onrowixc is a list of materials which 
= I have found very helpful in supply- 
ing material on American folk music: 
“American Folk Songs for Children,” by 
Ruth Seeger; “The Fireside Book of 
Folk Songs,” by Margaret Boni; “The 
American Songbag,” by Carl Sandburg; 
“Appalachian Folk Songs,” by Cecil 
Skarp (many of these songs are of 
English origin but really belong to us 
since they have been sung here so many 
years) ; “Singing America,” by Augustus 
Zanzig; Lomax writings and collections 
of recordings at The Library of Con- 
gress; “Afro-American Folk Songs,” by 
Henry Krehbiel; “Negro  Spirituals” 
Books 1 and 2, by John W. Work. 

For Indian tribal airs, I have found 
nothing more valuable than the writings 
of Frances Densmore and Nathalie Bur- 
lin. Specifically, invaluable material of 
this general type will be found in the 
many bulletins prepared by Miss Dens- 
more for the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, D. C. Each bulletin is con- 
cerned with a single tribe. 

If interested in contemporary amateur 
recordings of the songs that people sing 
in the mines and similar places in Mon- 
tana, one might write to Charles Cutts, 
director of music of the Billings (Mon- 
tana) Public Schools. Mr. Cutts and his 
daughter, and sometimes another scientific 
person, traveled for many weeks through- 
out the mining villages of Montana, 
taking down songs wherever they found 
them. Some of the songs belong very 
definitely and completely to other ma- 
tionalities; but many have interesting 
local variants or are of local origin. 

—Hazet GERTRUDE KINSCELLA, 10- 
tional chairman, 1950-52 MENC Com- 
mittee on Folk Music, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


Comments 


@ PLease send the bulletin on Music 
Rooms and Equipment. I am enclosing 
a check for $3.00. I should also like the 
1951 NSBOVA music lists. I want to 
take this opportunity to say that I am 
proud to belong to MENC—this is one 
national organization whose work really 
does get down to the classroom teacher, 
who in turn is the one who reaches the 
boys and girls. 

—Marcarer Sourres, Huntington 
Beach Union High School, Huntington 
Beach, Calif. 


© WE have just examined our November 


December issue of the JournaL. It *§ 


excellent, particularly the “Furious” 
ticle by Helen Rae Wunderlich. I should 
certainly like to see the basic idea & 
pressed in that article a good deal mor 
widely accepted and acted upon not only 
in music but in all fields of education — 

—Emma Scort, editor of the Journ 
of the Arkansas Education and Jowrm 
ette. 
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THIS MODERN MUSIC, by Gerald Abra- 
ham. {New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc.] 135 pp., index. $2.50. 


Mr, Abraham, who is professor of music at 
the University of Liverpool, England, dis- 
cusses modern harmony and melody, new 
chords and discords, polytonality, atonality, 
quarter-tone and twelve-tone systems, point- 
ing out with musical examples the relation 
between the old and new. First published in 
1933 and revised in 1939 under the title of 
“This Modern Stuff’? a complete revision of 
the text has been made for American publi- 
cation, and a new final chapter discusses the 
course of events in twentieth-century music. 


A COMPOSER’S WORLD, by Paul Hinde- 
,mith. {Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press.} 221 pp. $3.75. 

The publishers note on the jacket states: 
“Deeply concerned that the wellsprings of 
music in America should run clear, he (Mr. 
Hindemith) calls on today’s composer for 
honest music, on the individual and the fam- 
ily for a revival of amateur playing and sing- 
ing, and on music teachers for a new pro- 
gram of training the future composer in all- 
round musicianship.” In his Preface the 
author says that the series of lectures given 
at Harvard University for the academic year 
1949-50 provided the subject matter for the 
book with certain modifications. He also 
says that the book aims to be a guide 
through the little universe which is the work- 
ing place of the man who writes music. As 
such it talks predominantly to the layman, 
although the expert composer may also find 
some stimulation in it. The core of all of 
the problems puzzling the composer. . . .is 
demonstrated in a general way, so as to ac- 
quaint the reader with the gist of the matter 
without bothering him with the subtleties of 
technique. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL _ SE- 
CURITY. [Published jointly by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and _ the 
American Council on Education.] 60 pp. 
Single copies 50 cents with reductions for 
4uantity orders. May be obtained from 
National Education Association, 1201 Six 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
or American Council on Education, 1785 
+o Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
a. 


“The statement here presented by the Educa- 


tional Policies Commission and the American 


‘Council on Education is an effort to describe 


the nature of our international obligations and 
to suggest the contributions that education at 


zall levels can make to the national effort. 


The chapters include: The World We Face, 
The Role of the Schools, The Role of Higher 


Education, The Problems of Military Man- 


power. 


WOICE THROUGH VITALITY, by Edna 


Crowther Ririe. [Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Edna Crowther Ririe.] 141 pp. Appendix, 
illustrated. 


In the preface it is stated that to the gen- 


etrally accepted axiom “a sound mind in a 


sound body” can be added for the purposes 
of this book, “a sound voice in a sound body.” 
The book is intended for all students, teachers 
and seekers after health. It is intended to be 
Precise and common sense instruction, and 
according to the author can be adapted for 
individual or class use. 








Sime lested 
4 N-Am ERICAN 


Lilgcationdl tie 
Can Help You! 


THREE music reference books that 
are proving extremely helpful to 
music educators are — (1) ‘‘The Story 
of Musical Instruments,’ 365 pages, 6” x 9” with hard 
cover... (2) ‘‘Band and Orchestra Handbook,” 148 
pages, 6” x 9” with hard cover... .(3) NEW “Handbook 
for Beginning and Advanced Rhythm Bands,”’ 50 pages 
of “what to do and how to do it.”” Write for free cata- 
log describing these and many other 


HELP YOUR tested P/A school music teaching helps. 
STUDENTS LEARN 

BY SEEING VISUAL AIDS FOR INSTRUMENT TEACHING 
Nine 35 mm. Filmstrips, each with a Teaching Guide, comprise 
Pan-American’s newest VISUAL AID for Music Educators 
and Advanced Music Students. Prepared by experts for teaching 
CORNET-TRUMPET, TROMBONE-BARITONE, CLARINET, FLUTE, 
FRENCH HORN, VIOLIN, CELLO, STRING BASS, AND DRUMS. 
Get free Visual Aids folder for complete information. Mail 
coupon or post card. 


' MAIL COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Ce leenetenetiaentianetinmetianetianstietoesttetiadt! 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS ! 
Division of C. G. CONN Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Department 213 


0 Please mail free VISUAL AIDS folder. 
(0 Please mail free catalog on THREE BOOKS and other tested P/A music teaching helps. 
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DEEMS TAYLOR 


— PIANO SOLOS — 


Ee ee ae eee 
Ce, ee. cn ce seinen ee easabeken a: a 


7475. .Moonlight Scene from 
“A Kiss in Xanadu” ............ .50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 




























Giacomo Puccini’s 


LA BOHEME com 


Same Original Editions — Italian and English Texts 3 “a: 
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Ce RATIOR EE he CC 
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: Old Price New Price es i 
Vocal Score (paper)......... Retna ada deneloh $9.00 $2.50 oS i 
SI ccinisiciciniceennsnsdibanhcnasnnenkatnninnen 12.00 5.00 

. ~ Old New 

ACT I SEPARATE ARIAS Si tele 

Your Tiny Hand Is Frozen (Che gelida meen - Ee eee 50 
Three Keys—. . . High D?, Med. C, ... Low B? 

They Call Me Mimi (Si, mi chiamano Mimi) .... ALE aaa PO AR .75 50 
Two Keys—... High D,... Med C 

Lovely Maid in the Moonlight (O soave fanciulla) -................... caine .90 .60 
. .. Soprano, Tenor Duet 

ACT Il 

As Thro’ the Streets oe Waltz Song) - pactnmiaceiiabiaacmely ane 50 
Three Keys— ... High E, .. . Med. E>, .. . Low D 

ACT Ill 

To the Home That She Left (Donde lieta usci) —-....2222222022222222eeeeeee eens .75 50 
... One key—High 

ACT IV 

Ah, Mimi False (O, Mimi, tu piu non tormi) ........-...--...-2......-----c--scceeeeeeeeees .90 .60 
... Tenor, Bass Duet 

A Last Goodbye (Vecchia zimarra, senti) - Oe 75 50 

. One Key—Bass 
Sono andati? Fingevo di dormire .... ; ; sitiddeicitlebaabanicaelities .90 .60 


. Soprano, Tenor Duet 


Ricordi Milan, Rome, Naples, 

Palermo, Lorrach, Paris, 

R.K.O. Bidg. London, Buenos Aires, 
New York 20 Sao Paulo. 


Established 1808 in Milan 








HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY? 


Music in the Elementary Schools 


SPECIAL PRINTING. WITH SOME ADDITIONS, OF THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL SPECIAL MUSIC 
issue, February 1951. Articles by leaders in the field of music education which cover various phases and 
aspects of music teaching in the elementary schools. Bibliography prepared by the MENC Committee on 
Elementary School Music. * 54 pp. 1951. * Order from Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Minois. * Fifty cents postpaid. 















=, 2 New String Ensemble Folios 


=a SKETCHES 
NTIER SK 
FRANCIS 4. v 





Frontier Sketches Spotlight on Strings 


By Francis J. Pyle. A suite for string By Lovise Mignin. For string orchestra 
quartet or string orchestra. with Piano. Written for young string 
poy ne who are in their very early stages 





“On The Tundra” Easy 

“The Long Night” - 

. 9 A No difficult keys. 

“At the Trading Post Score and set of parts, complete . . $2.00 
Score and Parts, complete .......- GEBG GED ccdccctccccccvccéccvscees 1.00 
GOGO cccccccccccsccsccceescoce 75 Plame Part .....ccccccccccccees 





ists »{[)uus Music. Muses, =3--.= 


Booth 169-170. 
124 E, Fourth Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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dent Chapter, No. 3, at the State University Teachers College, 

Potsdam, N. Y. The picture was made foliowing the annual 
Christmas concert, which explains the uniformity of dress. All of 
these students are members of the Crane Department of Music 
chorus or orchestra which appeared February 3 in Carnegie Hall 
in the Robert Shaw Choral Masterworks Series. The chapter is 
presenting the film Pacific 231 because of interest shown in the 
Audio-Visual Aids Forum article in the November-December 
issue of the JouRNAL. Mary E. English is faculty sponsor. 


Te POSITION on the page is given to the largest MENC Stu- 


Biurrron COoLLeGE (Bluffton, Ohio) Student Chapter No. 117 
has had regular representation at the state, division and national 
conventions since its organization in the fall of 1947. Members 
attended the Detroit biennial and participated in the student mem- 
bers’ chorus at the OMEA convention in Columbus in 1949. The 
chapter had 100 per cent attendance at the North Central con- 
vention in Fort Wayne in 1951, 100 per cent at OMEA in Co- 
lumbus in 1951. Members are anticipating attending the 1952 
biennial in Philadelphia. Elma Louise Ater is their faculty 
sponsor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, (Bloomington) Student Chapter No. 46 
has become a recognized organization on the campus. Meetings 
are held regularly with speakers and social entertainment. “The 
purpose of the chapter is to advance the interests of music educa- 
tion on the I.U. campus and to afford the students the opportuni- 
ties for cooperative development as teachers. . . Besides regular 
annual MENC national and state dues students pay a 50 cent 
contribution annually, thus providing a fund for speakers and 
social activities. Management of activities is under the di- 
tection of an executive committee consisting of a chairman and 
four members.” . . The picture shows members of the chapter 
who have just completed their student teaching in various parts 
of the state. Thurber H. Madison (left of the last row) was 
national chairman of MENC student membership and student 
activities during the first four years of the student membership 
Project. Newell Long (right, second row) is immediate past 
President of the MENC North Central Division. Mr. Madison 
aml Dorothy G. Kelley (standing directly back of Mr. Long) 
afe co-sponsors of the chapter. 


+ 


Note: The MENC chapter pictures on this and the two following 
Pages, and also on pages 6, 36 and 64, represent only a portion of the 


Photographs received during January and early February. Space limita- 
tions and the printer’s deadline prevented use of all of them in_ this 
issue. The pictures include some interesting informal kodak snapshots, 
Some of which are suitable for reproduction both in point of photography 
and intere<: Several of these pictures that tell an MENC Student 
hapter st have been published (page 6, this issue; pages 12, 63, 
January issu>, for instance). More such action scenes will be welcome. 
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Through these pages, student members 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference meet each other, and greet 
their future colleagues of the music 
teaching profession 


State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York, Chapter No. 3 


University oF Orecon (Eugene) Student Chapter No. 136 has 
made tentative plans for a School of Music picnic, and hereafter 
they also hope to contribute to the social life of the school by 
sponsoring an annual Christmas party. Members of the chapter 
are producing a weekly radio program to elementary schools, 
“Let’s Sing, America.” A new function of the chapter is to act 
as a distributing medium for catalogs and circulars from music 
publishers and manufacturers who send such material for distri- 
bution. Joan McAlear, secretary of the chapter, writes, “Our 
sponsor, Robert Nye, will be present at the convention but no 
students can afford the journey from Oregon to Philadelphia. 
Dr. Nye says he can’t afford it either, but hopes his attendance 
will serve to remind us to plan to save toward future attendance 
when we are teachers.” 


Howarp University School of Music, Chapter No. 367, pictured 
on page 36, is one of the recent additions to the constantly grow- 
ing list of MENC Student Members Chapters. 


Fairmont (W. VA.) State CoLLece Student Chapter No. 315 
was represented by three members, Mary B. Price, chapter 
sponsor, and two other faculty members at the West Virginia 
MEA state conference in Huntington in January. All partici- 
pated in the All-State Orchestra. Twenty-three of the twenty- 
four members of the chapter are shown in the picture. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, CHAPTER NO. 215 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CHAPTER NO. 100 





XAVIER etahiees NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA 


HAPTER NO. 349 





WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, 


CHAPTER NO. 8 


CHAPTER NO. 238 


PICTURES CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY EIGHT 
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BOWLING GREEN 





TRANSYLVANIA Co ess, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE ( Bowling Green) Siudent 
Chapter No. 8 supplies a print of the picture made for the col- 
lege annual. Members of the chapter besides participating jn 
the regular monthly meetings at which distinguished Sp ikers 
are presented, are active in helping the department of inusic 
promote and manage festivals. clinics, contests, etc., in addition 
to conducting campaigns to raise money for trips to national 
ami division conventions. The chapter has been represented at 
every convention since it was formed five years ago. . The 
climax of each year is a May luncheon the second Satur: lay in 
May with free tickets to each member and a guest ticket for 
each. An outstanding speaker headlines the occasion. This an- 
nual event has been extremely successful. Chapter president js 
Richard Borchardt of Joliet, Ill. Claude Rose, faculty adviser 
is also state student membership secretary in Kentucky. : 


CuLver-StocKton COLLEGE (Canton, Mo.) Student Chapter No, 
98 sponsored a high school music festival in March. Since 
Canton is located in the center of a tri-state area, invitations 
were sent to band and chorus directors of northeast Missouri, 
southeast Iowa and western Illinois high schools. The project 
provided the means for members of the chapter to gain some 
practical experience. 


XAVIER UNIversIty (New Orleans, La.) Student Chapter No, 
349 expects to have two delegates at the Philadelphia convention, 
The chapter recently presented Ewing Poteet and Clifford Richter 
in a recital of Mozart duos for violin and viola. In the picture 
student members are shown on stage with Mr. Poteet and Mr, 
Richter. One of the chapter members, a student from Uganda, 
Africa, has given several talks on his native music and on the 
possibilities of Western music in Africa. Chapter sponsor is 
Sister M. Elise, chairman of the Department of Music. Cary 
LaVigne is president of the chapter. 


Opsertin (OnI0) COLLEGE Student Chapter No. 113 members 
heard MENC President Marguerite V. Hood give a fine address 
on “The Music Education Student Joins the Profession—And 
How!” when she visited their campus last fall. Miss Hood 
was entertained at a reception after her talk. “The chapter 
has expressed interest in the new committee setup for MENC, 
Music in American Education, and plans to use the committee 
organization outline as a source of study assignments”. . .The 
chapter visited Karamu House in Cleveland to observe rehearsals 
and witness an evening performance . . . A number of members, 
including some who play in the Conservatory orchestra, will be 
attending the convention at Philadelphia. Clifford A. Cook is 
the faculty sponsor. 

EMPORIA (KANSAS) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Student Chapter 
No. 199 attended the convention of the Kansas Music Educators 
Association in Wichita. The chapter members served as hosts 
for the Junior High School Music Conference held at Emporia 
State in November. Sixteen of the twenty-five members are 
shown in the picture. Officers are: Melvin Graner, president; 
Richard Jansen, vice-president; Darlene Warren, secretary. 

J. Weigand is the faculty sponsor. 


HARTWICK CoLLecE (Oneonta, N. Y.) Student Chapter No. 261 
plans to “include the MENC chapter dues in student fees s 
that all music education majors will automatically be members 
of the Hartwick MENC student chapter.” Faculty members 
in the picture include Walter Whybrew, head of the music de- 
partment, Robert C. Lamm, head of the theory and organ de- 
partments, Frederic Fay Swift, director of music education and 
faculty sponsor of the chapter. ; 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE (Lexington, Ky.) Student Chapter No. 
238 initiated a project in connection with a class in public school 
music methods in which books about school music published since 
1930 are reviewed and evaluated. Martha Jane Stone is faculty 
adviser. 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE (Westerville, Ohio) Student Chapter No. 
115 will supply personnel for responsible positions in connection 
with the two state competitions to be held on the campus in April. 
All of the twelve members attended Ohio Music Education As- 
sociation convention in Columbus and ‘ ‘benefited greatly from the 
contact with other student chapter members.” Sponsor is Lee 
Shackson. 


Philadelphia, March 21-26! 


REPRESENTATIVES of student chapters at the convention will find 
that the program planned by president Marguerite V. Hood pro 
vides a rich feast. Special events for student members include 
a convention preview session, Saturday, March 22, 8:15 a.m; a 
reception Sunday, March 23 at 5:50 p.m.; a cafeteria supper 
Tuesday, March 25 at 5:30 p.m. At the latter meeting recent 
graduates will discuss the convention in terms of what it has 
done for them. General chairman of the arrangements for the 
student functions is William B. McBride, associate professor 
of music education, University of Ohio, Columbus, and mem 
of the National Executive Committee of MENC. 
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PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
OF YOUR 


me | BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORAL and DRAMATIC GROUPS 


Leading schools and directors say that MITCHELL 
FOLDING STANDS give that added “Audience 
Appeal”. Group performances “show better” through 
improved stage convenience and appearance. 
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Easy to handle units . . . adaptable to any need. 
Sturdy, attractive, easily folded for storage. 
Write for full information 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


EASY TO FOLD 2744 S. 34th Street @ Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 








MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 




















ra The Natural FOLLOW THROUGH After WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
"| “BEGINNING STRING MUSICIANSHIP” ae 
61 


| INTERMEDIATE 
|STRING MUSICIANSHIP 





















. Outstanding Features . . . @ Individual—Class—Ensemble Instruction @ Visual Fingering Charts for 
he each instrument @ Classified Program Index © Complete Lesson Plans @ Ensemble Playing Stressed 
. © Conductor's Score (Manual) includes both Beginning and Intermediate Courses 
FOR 
nd Violin—Viola—’ Cello—Bass—Conductor’s Score (Manual) 
de BY 
Irving Cheyette and Edwin Salzman 
“ 
1as a 
. = 
sof 799 Seventh Avenue BOT IRNE INC New York 19, New York 
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RECENT MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. See 
announcement on page 63. 


Radio in Music Education, Annotated Bibliography. 
\ report of the Committee on Radio in Music Kduca- 
tion, a division of the MENC Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids. Violet Johnson, national chairman 1948- 
51. 12 pp. 


The State Supervisory Program of Music Education 
in Louisiana. A report of a Type C Project, by 
Lloyd V. Funchess, Louisiana state supervisor of 
music. Submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Education 
in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeographed. 
175 pp. Limited supply. $2.00. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Principles, 
procedures and achievement standards in group piano 
instruction. Approximately 100 pp. Prepared by the 
National Committee in connection with the five-year 
Piano Project which was concluded June 30, 1951. 
Now available. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, Au- 
gust 1951. Revised appendix includes the recom- 
mendations of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools pertaining to music; 
the 1951 Revision of the Outline of a Program for 
Music Education; 1950 Constitution and Bylaws of 
the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth cover. $3.50. 


Selected Bibliography of Music Education Materials. 
Originally compiled by a special committee of the 
MENC at the request of the Department of State 
to be used by the Department as a guide in the 
selection of materials which are distributed from time 
to time by the Department to cultural institutions 
and various agencies of the United States and other 
countries. A limited supply of the Bibliography has 
been made available for distribution by the MENC 
1951. 64 pp. 75c. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, 
with some additions, of The National Elementary 
Principal Special Music Issue, February 1951, pub- 
lished by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Articles by leaders in the field of music 
education which deal with various phases and aspects 
of music teaching in the elementary schools. Bibliog- 
raphy prepared by the MENC Committee on Ele- 
mentary School Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School 
superintendents, directors of music and music teach- 
ers tell in their own words the story of how piano 
classes were put in operation in their schools. 1951. 
31 pp. 50c. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. 
Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 5. 
Deals with pre-service development in music of the 
classroom teacher on the campus, and suggests ways 
and means whereby this initial preparation may be 
amplified and developed in the teaching situation. 
1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


NSBOVA Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Fourteen 
different forms including band, sight reading (band 
or orchestra), orchestra or string orchestra, student 
conductor, marching band, twirling drum major, 
choral groups, choral sight reading, solo voice, per- 
cussion solo and ensemble, wind instrument solo, 
string instrument solo, string or wind instrument 
ensemble, piano or harp solo. Sample set, 40c; per 
hundred, $2.00. 


NSBOVA Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music 
lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and 
Chorus, prepared by the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Association. 48 pp. $1.50. 


* 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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EMPORIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KANSAS 
CHAPTER NO. 199 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
CHAPTER NO, 33 
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FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE, WEST VIRGINIA 
CHAPTER NO. 315 





HARTWICK COLLEGE, > me NEW YORK 
CHAPTER NO. 26 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, CHAPTER NO. 4 
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OUTSTANDING CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 
for your Spring Programs 
Secular SATB 


Title Composer-Arranger Cat.No. Price Title Composer-Arranger Cat.No. Price 


WHILE I LISTEN TO THY VOICE SOLDIER, SOLDIER, WILL YOU 
(A cappella)....G. F. Broadhead 332-15226 $.16 Tom Scott 322-40017 25 

SPRING IS NIGH (A cappella) Soprano and Tenor solos, Piccolo and Side Drum ad lib 
i Alexis Maltzeff 332-15296 Ai AMERICA’S MESSAGE (A cappella) 

\N OLD SPRING MADRIGAL (4 (ti(i‘iC~™*CSC ee Arthur E. Johnstone 332-13231 
cappella).........R. Deane Shure 332-15287 *GOIN’ HOME from “The New 

on ; : ate: xa World Symphony”...Dvorak-Fisher 332-13674 

THE SEARCH FOR SPRING (So- (Piano or Organ accompaniment) 


o)..Charles L, Talmadge 332- 
an ponents Pe ee YANKEE GLORY......Jeno Donath 312-40028 
TH ~ NOT!..Alfred Whitehead 332-40051 ‘ GOOD NIGHT, MY DEAR 


THE BARGAIN (SSATB, A cappel- Harold Wansborough 312-40070 


Gladys B. sh 332- 0 
+e a cm Se JOHNNY SCHMOKER  (Pennsyl- 
HOW DO I LOVE THEE? (A cap- vania Dutch Folk Song) 
pella) Harry R. Wilson 332-40079 , Dengler-Walton 312-40102 


Yar Bartlett-Christie 332-40063 AS LET ALL MY LIFE BE MUSIC 
WAILIE, WAILIE......Tom Scott 322-40016 —_— ehwankemendscela Charles G, Spross 322-35433 
*Cannot be sold in Canada 
Send for your Presser Spring Choral Catalog, Sacred or Secular. Dept. MEJ-3-52 


ws sure ro wiser our exw” THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


We also invite you to visit our Retail Store at 1712 Chestnut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia 
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New 5-way “Ocrsatiulity” Band Coat 


: One coat can be worn 
— another Ostwald first! * 5 different ways! 


1. FORMAL 2. DOUBLE LAPEL eT 3. SINGLE LAPEL 4. BUTTON-UP 


Solves the style problem. Serves as Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a 
a Concert Band Coat in the audi- quality uniform at a competitive price. 
forium; as a Full Dress Band Coat _ Your order receives our most meticu- 
the football field or on parade. Write lous attention, down to its smallest 
for literature. detail. 

See the “Versatility” Coat at the Ost- 

wald exhibit at the Music Educators BAND TECHNIQUE FILMS available 


5. DRESS PARADE 
on a sale or rental basis. 


National Convention, Philadelphia. (Cheese your own shield.) 








“UNIFORMS BY 


OSTWALD BUILDING 


STATEN ISLAND 1,N. Y 
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NEW INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 
SEE THEM AT THE MENC 


OR WRITE FOR COPIES TODAY! A 


First 
9, C 
FOR STRINGS FOR ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA Second 
SCALES AND ROUNDS ‘ we 
A SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA TUNE A DAY ORCHESTRA—Herfurth Karl L 
DANCES FROM THE OPERAS AND BALLETS Provides early participation for young string — 
OF RAMEAU r players Score 1.00 Parts .50 Horns. Newell 
PROGRAM MUSIC FROM MANY LANDS— Williar 
DANCES FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO—MOZART Sevutandiiemen fen eehieenel bus. 
AND BEETHOVEN 1.50 An ideal collection of favorite folk melodies 
arranged for beginning orchestra. 


FOR ELEMENTARY STRING ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS on ante: 


SIX FRENCH FOLKSONGS—Bornschein Each Complete .75 String parts .10 chorus parts .16 


Gratia | 
FOR BAND Marion 


Gladys 


THE YOUNG BANDSMAN SERIES (Also } 
Executi' 


Vol | HOLIDAY MOODS—-Verrall Vol Hl = STARLIGHT—Fantaisie Overture 


Vol I! A NORTHERN OVERTURE—Verrall Vol IV. THE PLAINSMAN—McKay Just Released! 
Nationa! 


Harre 
Music 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 2 


116 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. am 











The Armstrong flute 
Perfection flawlessly translates the entire range 


of flute literature. 


en 


INDIANA 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY ELKHART, 
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MENC OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 





Music Educators National Conference 


NATIONAL OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Pres.—Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan, Buzton Tower, 
A Arbor. A 
First | Vice-Pres.—Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 
9, Calif. 

Second Vice-Pres.—Ralph E. Rush, 1831 West 77th St., Los Angeles 
47, Calif. 

Mrs. Bertha W. Bailey, 45 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Karl D. Ernst, 631 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon. 

Wayne S. Hertz, Centrai Washington College of Education, Ellens- 


Newell H. Long, Indiana University, School of Music, Bloomington. 
Willian B. McBride, Ohio State University, School of Music, Colum- 
bus. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors includes the National Officers and Executive 
ommittee listed above, the six Members-at-Large, and the presidents 
of the MENC Divisions and Auxiliaries whose names are marked with 
an asterisk (*) in the listings which follow.] 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Gratia Boyle, 1001 Woodrow, Wichita 3, Kansas. 

Marion Flagg, Administration Bldg., 1700 Ross, Dallas 1, Texas. 
oseph E. Skornicka, 1111 North 10th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
adv Tipton, we of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 
(Also Mr. Hertz and r. McBride whose addresses are given in the 
Executive Committee listing above.) 


PRESIDENTS OF AUXILIARIES 


National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association—*Arthur G. 
Harrell, 428 S. Broadway, Wichita 2, Kansas. 

Music Education Exhibitors Association—*Arthur A. Hauser, G. 
Ricordi & Co., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y 


Executive Secretary—C. VY. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


4, Ii. 
Executive — Secretary—Vanett Lawler, NEA Bldg., 1201 


Associat 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


California-Western Division 


Pres.—*Ralph Hess, 125 East Lincoln St., Phoenix, Arizona. 

First Vice-Pres.—William E. Knuth, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. 

Second Vice-Pres.—George F. Barr, 
2271, Sacramento. 


’ MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Wilbur Schowalter, 514 West Fern, Redlands, Calif. | 

Hartley D. Snyder, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Frances Forster, 923 S. Flower St., Inglewood, Calif. _ 
Roy E. Freeburg, San Francisco State College, San Francisco. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Arizona—Mrs. Ardith Shelley, Pres., Arizona Music Educators Ass’n, 

$114 N. 9th Ave., Phoenix. 
i orge F. Barr, Pres., California Music Educators Ass’n, 

Sacramento City Schools, Box 2271, Sacramento. 

Hawaii—Norman D. Rian, Music Dept., University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Nevada—John V. Tellaisha, Pres., Nevada Music Educators Ass’n, 
840 Bates Avenue, Reno. 

Utah—Farrell D. Madsen, Pres., Utah Music Educators Ass’n, Route 
2, Box 312, Provo. 


Sacramento City Schools, Box 


Eastern Division 


Pres—*Arthur E. Ward, 22 Valley Road, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Mit Vice-Pres.—Mrs. Bertha W. Bailey, 45 Christopher St., New 


ee Vice-Pres.—Miriam L. Hoffman, 31 S. Prospect, Hagerstown, 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Richard C. Berg, Pub. Schs., 32 Spring St., Springfield, Mass. 
Vidlet Johnson, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Hart, State Dept. of Public Instruction, agg > 

or 


Maurice C. Whitney, 16 Grove Ave., Glens Falls, New 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Connecticut—Jesse Davis, Pres., 
249 Miliville Ave., Naugatuck. 
Melvin _L. Brobst, Pres., Delaware Music Educat Ass’n, 
Commerce St., Harrington. ™ er aunanain 
District of Columbia—Paul De Long Gable, Pres., District of Colum- 
bia Music Educators Ass’n, 1908 Hanover, Silver Spring, 4 
Ary Dulfer, Pres., Maine Music Educators Ass’n, 9 Lincoln 
» Brunswick. 
Mrs. Mary F. de Vermond, Pres., Maryland Music Edu- 
ators Ass'n, 302 Dearborn Ave., Silver Spring. . 
tts—Fred Felmet, Pres., Massachusetts Music Educators 
= Winchester Public Schools, Winchester. 
_ bire—Blanche Bailey, Pres., New Hampshire Music Edu- 


ss’n, Sunapee. 

New —Janet M. Dept. 

ny ucation Ass’n, Senior High School, Westfield. 

Fes Burton E. Stanley, Pres., New York State School Music 
n, 58 Floral Avenue, Cortland. 


Connecticut Music Educators Ass’n, 


Grimler, Pres., of eoaie of the New 
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Pennsylvania—M. Clair Swope, Pres., Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Ass'n, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 

Rhode Island—Gertrude McGunigle, Pres., Rhode Island Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence. 

Vermont—George Henry Low, Pres., Vermont Music Educators Ass’n, 
7 Curtis Ave., Rutland. 


North Central Division 


Pres.—*Joseph E. Skornicka, 1111 N. 10th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
First Vice-Pres.—Newell H. Tong, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 
Second Vice-Pres.—Harriet Nordholm, Michigan State College, 


Lansing. 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Varner M. Chance, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

A. D. Lekvold, Wespiser Place, Oxford, Ohio 

Clayton C. Hathaway, 426 N. 19th St., Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Dorothy G. Kelley, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Illinois Music Educators Ass’n, 608 S. 


East 


Illinois—Paul Painter, Pres., 
Mathews, Urbana. 

Indiana—Freeman Burkhalter, Pres., Indiana Music Educators Ass’n, 
Berne-French Township High School, Berne. 

Iowa—Gordon W. Bird, Pres., Iowa Music Educators Ass’n, Drake 
University, Des Moines. 

Minnesota—Harvey R. Waugh, Pres., 
Ass’n, State Teachers College, St. Cloud. : 

Nebraska—H. Arthur Schrepel, Pres., Nebraska Music Educators Ass’n, 
Pawnee City. 

North Dakota—Della Ericson Heid, Pres., North Dakota Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, State Teachers ——- Dickinson. : " 

Ohio— Mary R. Tolbert, Pres., Ohio Music Education Ass’n, Uni- 

South Dakota Music Educators 


Minnesota Music Educators 


versity School, Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 
South Dakota—Harold Hamaker, Pres., 

Ass’n, Senior High School, Mitchell. 
Wisconsin—Roger Hornig, Pres., Wisconsin School Music Ass’n, 83% 
Fourth St., S. Wisconsin Rapids. 


Northwest Division 


School, Olympia, Wash. 


Pres.—*Leslie H. Armstrong, Olympia High Clack St., Portland 
. Clackamas St., Portlan 


aS ae D. Ernst, 631 N. 

, Ore. 

Second Vice-Pres.—A. Bert Christianson, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Edward Krenz, 622 Fifth Street S. W., Puyallup, Wash. 
Robert Vagner, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Thelma J. Heaton, 43 Stukey Apts., Great Falls, Mont. 
Jack Snodgrass, 1417 Fillmore, Caldwell, Idaho 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Idaho—Ferd Haruda, Pres., Idaho Music Educators Ass’n, 206 Mur- 
ray Ave., Emmett. 

Montana—Emerson Miller, 
514 Daly Ave., Missoula. 

Greate — iain H. Stehn, Pres., Oregon Music Educators Ass’n, 8537 
S. W., 54th St., Portland 19. E ; 

Washington—Wayne S. Hertz, Pres., Washington Music Educators 
Ass'n, Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg. 

Wyoming—Robert F. Noble, Pres., Wyoming Music Educators Ass’n, 
ublic Schools, Torrington. 


Pres., “Montana Music Educators Ass’n, 


Southern Division 


Pres.—* Edward H, Hamilton, 3317 Orlando St, N. E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
First Vice-Pres.—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, City Hall, 12th Fl., Atlanta, 


a. 
— Vice-Pres.—Earluth Epting, 923 Court House Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
a. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


William S. Haynie, State Dept, of Education, Jackson, Miss. 
Mildred S. Lewis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Lester S. Bucher, State Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 
Irving W. Wolfe, Peabody Col. for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn, 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Alabama—Vernon Skoog, Pres., Alabama Music Educators Ass’n, Room 
412-D Courthouse, Birmingham. ; 

Florida—Al. G. Wright resident, Florida Music Educators Ass’n, 
Miami Senior High School, Miami. 

Georgia— Douglas umble, Pres., 
Grady High School, Atlanta. 

Kentucky—James E. Van Peursem, Pres., Kentucky Music Educators 
Ass’n, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond. 

Louisiana—Brad Daigle, Pres., Louisiana Music Educators Ass’n, 117 
Swanee Dr., Lake Charles. 

ye Dennis, Pres., Mississippi 
Carr Central High School, Vicksburg. 

North Carolina—Julian Helms, Pres., North Carolina Music Educators 
Ass’n, 901 Romany Road, Charlotte 3. 

South Carolina—John R. Fo le, Pres., South Carolina Music Educators 
Ass'n, Forest Hills, Walterboro. 

Tennessee—N. Taylor Hagan, Pres., Tennessee Music Educators Ass’n, 
1411 Harwood Dr., Nashville. i 

Virginia—Raymond R. Reed, Pres., Virginia Music Educators Ass’n, 
Board of Education, Admin. Bldg., Arlington. 7 

West Virginia—Clifford W. Brown, Pres., West Virginia Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 


Georgia Music Educators Ass’n, 


Music Educators Ass’n, 
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Southwestern Division 


Pres.—*Gerald Whitney, Board of Education Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 

First Vice-Pres.—Gillian Buchanan, Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales, New Mexico. 

Second Vice-President—E. E. Mohr, Colorado State Coilege of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado, 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Alice C. Gallup, 349 Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 

E. J. Schultz, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Ruth K. Settle, Admin, off., 800 Louisiana, Little Rock, Ark, 
J. J. Weigand, Kan. State Teachers Col., Emporia, Kansas. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Arkansas—Catherine F. McHugh, Fine Arts Center, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Colorado— Mabel M. Henderson, Pres., Colorado Music Educators Ass’n, 
1229 Tenth Ave., Greeley. 

Kansas—Milford Crabb, Pres., Kansas Music Educators Ass’n, Library 
Bidg., Kansas Cit 

Missouri—Le Roy eee, Pres., Missouri Music Educators Ass’n, Jack- 
son, 

New Mexico—William E. Rhoads, Pres., New Mexico Music Educators 
Ass’n, 1413 Vermont, Alamogordo, 

Oklahoma—Charles Cunning, Pres., Oklahoma Music Educators 
Ass’n, 161 Fairview, Ponca City. 

Texas—E. B. Cannan, Pres., Texas Music Educators Ass’n, Music 
Dept., Independent School District, Conroe, 


Council of Past Presidents 


.  “Snienn F. Smith (1934-36) 1111 N. Tenth St., Milwaukee 1, 

Sec’ aa ouis Woodson Curtis (1938-40) 2010 N, Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

John W. Beattie (1920-21) 1500 Hinman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Edward B. Birge (1910-11) 828 E. Third St., Bloomington, Ind. 

George Oscar Bowen (1926-28) 1220 S. Delaware Pl., Tulsa, Okla. 

William Breach (1924-25) Rm, 713, City Hall, Buffalo 2, N. ‘ 

Frances Elliott Clark (1907-08) 1130 E. Vine St., Murray, Utah 

Charles M. Dennis (4948-50)°750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Will Earhart (1915-16) 1969 S.W. Pack Aves Portland 1, Ore. 

Karl Wilson Gehrkens (1922-23) Box M Ik’ Rapids, Mich, 

Mabelle Glenn (1928-30) 3809 Walnut, ions City, Mo. 

Edgar B. Gordon (1925-26) 2206 Van Hise Ave., Madison, Wis. 

mow C. Kendel (1944-46) 332 S. Michigan, Chicago, III. 

fenrietta G. Baker Low (1912-13) Greenway Apts., Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph E, Maddy (1936-38) 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Elizabeth C. McDonald (1913-14) 123 W. Center St., Medina, N. Y. 

W. Otto Miessner (1923-24) Wilmot Rd., Deerfield, III, 

Russell V. Morgan (1930-32) Cleveland Ba. of Ed., 1380 E. Sixth St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Lilla Belle Pitts (1942-44) 17 E. 95th St., New York 28, N. 

Luther A. Richman (1946-48) Cincinnati. Conservatory ‘of Music, High- 
land & Oak Sts., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Fowler Smith (1940-42) 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 1, Mich, 


National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association 


OFFICERS 


Pres.—Arthur G. Harrell, 428 S. Broadway, Wichita 2, Kans. 

Vice-Pres., Band—George A. Christopher, 10 Bogart Ave., Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 

Vice-Pres., Orchestra—W. H. Beckmeyer, 1012 S. 24th, Mt. Vernon, III. 

Vice-Pres., Vocal—Howard F, Miller, 1048 N. Winter St., Salem, Ore. 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


California-Western—Victor Baumann, 130 Arroya Vista Dr., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Eastern—R. Leslie Saunders, Public Schools, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

North Central—H. W. Areatsen, Box 522, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Northwest—A, Bert Christianson, Central W ashington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg. 

Southern—Richard McCluggage, Vivian High School, Vivian, La. 

Southwestern—L. Randall Spicer, 1043 Grant, Boulder, Colorado. 


Note: The Executive Secretary of MENC serves as Secretary-Treasurer 
of NSBOVA. The Executive Council of the NSBOVA consists of the 
President of the National Board of Control, the three Vice-Presidents, 
the President of the Music Educators National Conference, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and the Associate Executive Secretary. 


College Band Directors National Association 


OFFICERS 
as eed Life Pres.—Austin A. Harding, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Pres. —L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Vice-Pres.—Clarence E. Sawhill, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Sec’y.-Treas. —Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers College, 
erre Haute, Ind. 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


California-Western—Felix E. McKernan, Arizona State College, Tempe. 
Eastern—Andrew J. McMullan, Jr., Usiversty of Connecticut, Storrs. 
North Central—Manley R. Whitcomb, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Northwest—Walter C. Welke, University of Vogniags , Seattle 5. 

Southern—Harold B. Bachman, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Southwestern—Leonard H. Haug, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Note: Members of the Board of Directors of CBDNA include the 
officers, Division Chairmen, Immediate Past President R. Bernard Fitz- 
gyaid, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, and Past President Alvin R. 

dgar, lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 
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Music Education Exhibitors Association 


OFFICERS 


Pres.—Arthur A. Hauser, G. Ricordi & Co., 1270 Ave. of the «A nericas, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
as .—Henry M. Halvorson, Ginn & Co., Statler Bidg., Boston 17, 
ass 
Sec’y.-Treas. ae V. Grasso, G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E, 43rd St, 


York 17, N 
DIRECTORS 
Carroll . Cambern, Carl Fisher, Inc., 412 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 
14, C 
Lynn L. Sams, C. G. Conn, Ltd., 560 Mission St., San Francisco 5, 


alif. 
Ralph Satz, C Chappell & Co., Inc., RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
ork 20, 
a WwW hite, Jenkins Music Co., 1217-23 Walnut St., Kansas City 13, 
Mo. 


Music Education Research Council 


Chairman—William R. Sur, Music Dept., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich, (1946-52) 
Sec’y—Emma_ R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
li. (1946-52) 
1946-52 


Meyer M. Cahn, 2050-33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
Hummel Fishburn, 217 Carnegie Hall, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 
William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
D. Sterling Wheeiwright, San Francisco State College, 124 Buchanan 
St., San Francisco, Calif, 
1948-54 


Lloyd V. Funchess, State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

George Howerton, Sch. of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Thurber H. Madison, Sch. of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, 

James F. “4 ey Dept. of Music Education, University of Kansas, 


Lawrence, 
Heed. Spivache, "Music Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 


1950-56 


Ronald W. Cook, Fresno County Schools, Admin. Bld Fresno, Calif, 

Kenneth Hj elmervik, Division of Music ee Riodaes® Public 
Schools, rsuch and Kennedy, Baltimore 18, Md 

Wiley L. Housewright, Sch. of Music, Florida State University, Talla 
hassee, Fla. 

Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, a ay of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 

Lilla Belle Pitts, 17 E, 35th St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Paul Van Bodegraven, Sch. of Education, New York Universi ity, Wash 
ington Square, New York, N. 


Editorial Board 


Chairman Emeritus—Edward B. Birge, 828 E. Third St., Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Chairman—Robert A. Choate, Sch. of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Earl E. Beach, Dept. of Music, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Frank Louis b’Andrea, Western Washington College of Ed., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Thurber H. Madison, Sch. of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington 

sepeuere - Normann, Sch. of Music, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Was 

Paul Painter, 608 S, Mathews, Urbana, III. 

Sadie M. Rafferty, 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 

Charles Seeger, Pan American Union, W ashington 6, D. C. 

William R. Sur, Music Dept., Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Gladys Tipton, University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Paul Van_ Bodegraven, = of Education, New York University, Wash 
ington Square, New Yo me Ge 

Alex H. Zimmerman, den Diego City Schools, 4290 Normal Ave., Sa 
Diego, Calif. 


ASSOCIATES 


John W. Beattie, 1500 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Will Earhart, 1969 S.W. Park pres , Soreinnd 1, Ore. 

Karl Wilson Gehrkens, Box M, k Rapids, Mich, 

Hazel Nohavec Morgan, 2949  R, Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland 


20, Ohio 
Luis Sandi, Avenida Gral. Tetre Antonio de los Santos No. 104, Depto 


6, Tacubaya, Mexico, , 
Domingo Santa Cruz, University of Chile, Santiago, Chile 


Managing Editor—C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicane 
Ass’t Managing Editor—Vanett Lawler, 1201 Sixteenth St. ° tab 
ington 6, D. C. 


Council of State Editors 


Chairman—Thomas S. Richardson, 608 S, Mathews, Urbana, IIL 


Council of State Supervisors of Music 
Chairman—M. Claude Rosenberry, State Dept. of Public Instructios 


meen 
Secretary— baaid W. Cook, Fresno County S«iools, Admin. Bil 


Fresno, Calif. 


Council of In-and-About Clubs 
Chairman—Alexander M. Harley, Maine Twp. High School, Park Ridge, 
IL. 
Co-chairman—Ralph W. Wright, Bd. of Ed., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education 


Prepared by Lilla Belle Pitts, Coordinating Chairman 1948-51, Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids of the Music Educators National Conference 


Motion pictures are a relatively inaccessible kind of teaching material. Getting at a sound film in order to ex- 
amine, study and evaluate it as one would a textbook, for instance, is virtually impossible. Calls for help are, 
therefore, to be expected. Repeated inquiries about films boil down to what, where, and how: what is avail- 


able, what it costs, where to get it, how to use it. 


This handbook on films is designed for the express purpose of answering these and similar questions. It 
supplies pertinent information about film material with suggestions concerning its use. 


CONTENTS 


In.troduction: Why Use Films? How to Use Films (guide to abbreviations, symbols, etc.) 


PART | 
CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED FILMS FOR MUSIC ED. 


Section One—General Interest Films 
Group One—For Everybody. 
Group Two—For Primary Grades. 


Section Two—Music Films for Correlated Units of Study 


Group One—Music and the Other Arts: The Dance, 
Art Dances, Ballet; The Language Arts: Drama (opera, 
operetta, oratorio), Poetry (art song, dramatic ballad, 
symphonic poem); The Visual Arts: Abstract Design, 
Architecture and Sculpture, Illustration (animated car- 
toons, puppets, illuminated manuscripts), Paintings 
and Tapestries. 


Group Two—Music and the Sciences: Social Sciences 
—Intercultural Relations: Africa, Canada, China, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Gypsies, etc. (19 categories). 
Applied Science—Science of Music: Nature of Sound, 
Hearing Sound, Seeing Sound. 


Section Three—Skill Films 
Group One—Concert Films: Orchestra Concerts, Com- 
bined Vocal and Instrumental Concerts. 

Group Two—Recital Films: Piano and Harpsichord, 
Stringed Instruments (solo, ensemble), Vocal Music. 
Section Four—Information Films 
(1) Facts for Projector Operators ‘ (2) Analytical Studies 
of the Human Voice (3) The Construction of Instruments 
(4) Instruments of the Orchestra Explained (5) Writ- 

ing Music (6) Vocational Guidance in Music. 


PART Il 
WHERE TO GET MUSIC FILMS 
Section One—The Public Library: Basic Guides and 
Master Catalogs, Government Film Services 
Section Two—Loc’.1, State and University Film Libraries 
Section Three—Directory of Commercial Producers and 
Distributors 
Section Four—Keeping Informed: (1) Brochures, Bulle- 
tins, and Annotated Lists (2) Periodicals (3) Books 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Published by Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











@ush STREET AT DELAWARE 
‘s the center of the 
aear north side gaiety— 
wrrounded by theatres, 
restaurants and supper 
, clubs. Only one block 
from Michigan Avenue. 
Five minutes to Loop. 
Ample parking. 
300 ROOMS ALL WITH BATH 


from ¢) daily 
RESTAURANT AND 

DINING ROOM 

CLOISTER INN 
ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
Special attention to reserva- 
tions, Write Mr Leigh, 
Hotel Maryland, 900 North 
Rush St. Phone SUperior 

74568. 


Chieago 
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THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 
and CATHOLIC CHOIR BOOK 


Compiled, Edited and Arranged by 
NICOLA A. MONTANI 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Sylvester 


COMPLETE EDITION .. . Organ Score . . . Also 
used by Four-Part Chorus $.A.T1.B.........$3.00 
MELODY .. . (Singer's Edition) S.A. or T.B. Two 
line Music $2. 


WORD EDITION .. . Text Complete Flexible 
> perms Cardboard Binding—Revised 
1950 


MASS OF ST. NICHOLAS ... (Voice) 
(Score) 

STABATMATER . . . An Oratorio. For Soli-Chorus 
(S.A.7.B.) Chorus of Boys. Organ and Or- 
chestra. Latin and English Text, Op. 25 . .$2.00 

Nicola A. Montani 

© GLORIOSA VIRGINUM HYMNAL . . .Re-named, 
revised and arranged by Nicola A. Montani. 
Unison, Two and Three Chorus. Includ- 
ing “The Twenty Devotional Hymns to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” A g the odditi 
are the hymns to “Our Lady of the Rosary 
of Fatima,” official title from His Holiness 
Pius Xl! $1 





Postage Extra . .. Prices subject to change . . 
Send for Complete Circulars 


ST. GREGORY GUILD, INC. 


1705 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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WILLIAM G. CARR, Washington, D. ¢, 
right, whose appointment as the new executive 
secretary of the National Education Associa. 
tion, effective in August 1952, was announced 
by the Board of Trustees of that organization 
on Sunday, January 27. He will succeed 


Willard E. Givens, shown at the left. 


te oa. 


OUTSTANDING CITIZEN—Thomas ¥, 
Monroe, director of music in ‘the Rutherford, 
N. J. public schools, was proclaimed og 
standing citizen of the year: at the sixth 
annual dinner of the Rutherford Chamber o 
Commerce. Shown in the picture, left » 
right: Guy L. Hilleboe, supervising prin 
cipal of schools; Elwood S. New, immediate 
past president of the Chamber of Commer, 
who made the award; Mr. Monroe; ani 
George J. Cartwright, president of th 
Rutherford Board of Education. 


FIRST WAC GRADUATES of the Am 
element of the United States Navy Sched 
of Music in Washington, D. C., pose at the 
recent graduation exercises with Brigadier 
General C. W. Christenberry, i 
Army Special Services Division. 

are (left to right) Sgt. Mary j 
Jacobs Creek, Pa.; Cpl. Marjorie E. Kimmel 
Greensburg, Pa.; and Cpl. Violet Tre 
Duluth, Minn, They are members of the 
14th Army Band with headquarters at 2% 
Lee, Va. (U. S. Army photo.) 


BLUFFTON COLLEGE, Bluffton, ¥ 
Student Chapter 117, will maintain its ® 
of attendance at state, division and : 
meetings—unbroken since its organizatie® 
1947—by going to Philadelphia for the 
national meeting. See item on page 55. 





Tewerd a More Refined Tone 


ime peswoned instrumentation will 
also materially to the band’s to- 
tal color combinations, and through 





t have been 
enough to hear and conduct organi- 
zations possessing this instrumenta- 
tion, there is no doubt of its effec- 
tiveness and practicability. 


No Insuperable Obstacles 


The challenge before us is one 

which will demand the 

of all instrument man 
conductors. O in the not- 

bass clari- 

be found in the 


mentation of the 
high school bands, just as the bas- 
soons and oboes are = 


con 
tributing to the effective perform- 
ances of these musical organizations. 


It behooves all of us to 
consideration 





and due em- 


wat inte cece 
as 

instrumental program 
are certain to succeed. 


for the BNA TH: 


Clarinet 


Re 


8) 
hm fm 


than the Bb clarinet, 
but used primarily 
for “color” effects. 


THE ONLY ALTO, BASS AND CONTRABASS AS EASY TO PLAY AS A SOPRANO CLARINET 


DRASS AND CONTRABASS AS EASY 


The Bb Bass 

The “cello” of the 
clarinet section, 
with much the same 
range and sonority 
as its stringed 
counterpart. 


only 


! 


~ Geni — . 


EBLANG makes the 


complete clarinet family 


FOR CATALOG AND YOUR DEALER'S NAME, 


WRITE LEBLANC, 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
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A NEW KIND OF ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 








FOR 


Grade Schook 


NOW, for the first time, music Edited by 
supervisors and classroom HELEN SEWALL LEAVITT 


hension of children and repre- 
sent general educational goals 


teachers have a music book wELEN BONNEY KILDUFF With which the music program 
which meets all requirements WARREN S. FREEMAN is concerned. 


for assembly singing in the 
grade schools. 

Numerous collections have been available 
for the use of older groups, but most of these 
have been published in four-part, mixed- 
voice arrangements, which scarcely are well 
suited vocaily for children. 

Adventures in Singing thus meets the long- 
felt need for a large, well-chosen and moder- 
ately priced collection of “common reper- 
toire’”’ songs which should be a part of every 
child’s cultural heritage. There is much new 
material which will increase the enjoyment 
of singing for its own sake. The music is pro- 
vided in keys and arrangements agreeable to 
young singers. The songs are in unison (some 
with descants) and two parts — a few in 
three parts. The texts are within the compre- 


Adventures in Singing was 
compiled and edited by Helen 
Sewall Leavitt, Music Lecturer and Instruc- 
tor, Boston University; Helen Bonney Kilduff, 
Director of Music Education, New Britain, 
Connecticut; and Warren S. Freeman, Dean 
of the College of Music, Boston University. 
These distinguished editors have been as- 
sisted by Elie Siegmeister and Roland Hayes, 
who have contributed fresh material drawn 
from phases of musical literature about 
which they are eminently well informed. 
Adventures in Singing is durably bound in 
heavy paper cover of special wear-resisting 
qualities. 128 pages — 81 songs, complete 
with accompaniments. Priced low to permit 
wide adoption in quantities. Usual text- 
book discount. 


Send for copy on approval 


@ 


C.C. VC, 


&CO. 





Publishers of Music and Jext Zooks 





285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 

















